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1966 THEME INQUIRY 

THE ROLE OF TEACHERS' ORGANIZATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



Introduction 

In general terms, educational planning serves four basic purposes, with varying 
emphasis: 

1 . To ensure that the educational system provides for the best economic growth 
of the country by supplying trained manpower 

2. To promote social development and political stability 

3 . To safeguard and enhance the national cultural heritage 

4. To help each individual to develop his own personal abilities to the full. 

Whatever its particular focus , planning must take account of the realities of 
each national situation as well as of theoretical considerations. Planning must be 
based, as far as possible, on objective statistics --fiscal, demographic, peda- 
gogic — rather than on subjective assessments. 

Furthermore, planning must take into account not only the economic factors 
(buildings, teachers, etc.), but equally the curriculum and the social programme 
of the school. The planners must bear in mind constantly the desires and needs of 
the people whose lives will be affected by their plans . 

These general observations will be interpreted in many different ways, depending 
on the political, social and cultural patterns of each country. In like manner, 
teachers' organizations will see educational planning from a perspective different 
from that of other groups — economists, sociologists, administrators, for example. 



1 • In general terms, what are the views of vour national teachers' organiza- 

tions as to the basic framework of educational planning? 

(a) Who should determine the social philosophy on the basis of which 
educational planning should be carried out? Who should determine how much of 
the national income and budget should be spent on education? 

(b) What should be the scope of educational planning? Should all levels 
and types of education, public and private, in -school and out -of -school, be 
embraced in a single plan? 

(c) Who should be responsible for educational planning? Should plans be 
drawn up as a part of government policy or set out by an independent agency? 

2 • Does the patt ern you have outlined above exist now in vour country or does 

your organization consider that changes are needed? If the latter, please 

describe these desired changes. 

B 

Experts generally agree that effective planning must be a continuous process 
involving each of the six stages set out below. 











How is planning carried out In your country at each of these stages? In 
e ach case, how are |he tearh^r s ' organizations involved? What is the 
a ttitude of the authorities to the c urrent Involvement and to an extension 
of vour participation in the future? 



_ -Establishing and Clarifyi ng Major Educational Aims . Policies anH 

Priorities —for example, to universal primary education; diversification of secon- 
dary and higher education, teacher training, adult education and general literacy 
technical training, etc. , and the relative emphasis that will be given each of these 
in the plan period under consideration. 



. j? a9e l; M assing the Existing Education S ituation and Performance in Relation 
_ o These Aims, Priorities and Policies — for example, examining the present edu- 
cational pyramid" (relationship between numbers in primary, secondary, and 
higher education), teacher supply, student entry and drop-outs; relation of curricu- 
lum to students' needs; educational research; the best use of teaching personnel 
and of new techniques in education. 



Stage 3. Setting Future Educational Targets Consistent With National Needs - 
taking into account population trends , manpower requirements for economic and 
social development, and the financial resources available • 



. 111? 189 ? * ?* ~ - t , ln * the Feasit ? lllt v of These Targets against the likely availa- 
ty of finances, teachers, capital facilities and administrative capabilities; 
then adjusting the targets, if necessary, to fit the existing conditions. 



® taga 5 * — - tlnc? th ^ Plan Into Effect — getting it approved by the necessary 
them out 6 S * approprlatlng funds ' designing projects and programmes and carrying 



Stage 6. E valuating the Plan and Its Implementation and revising it in liaht 
of experience. 

C 

What is your organization's evalua t ion of its exne rlenrg i n educational 
planning ? 

(a) How effective do you consider this involvement? 

r( ^ at lessons have you learned for your own future work in this field? 
lc) What comments do you have for the benefit of your colleagues in 
other countries? y 



England & Wales 



NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 
B-3, English 



Determination of the philosophy of education 

One of the bases of the British 1944 Education Act, which laid the foundation 
of the contemporary system of schooling, is the doctrine of parental choice. The 
views of parents on choice of school are therefore regarded as important. 

In more recent years, another similar idea has become accepted, viz. , that 
the education service should mirror the current social philosophy of the parents , 
that is, of society. The determination of the community's philosophy of education 
is, then, the joint responsibility of the State, the profession and the public. The 
.State participates in this process in Britain through the manifestos of the competing 
political parties, by Parliamentary conflict and by the work of Advisory Committees 
and Commissions of various kinds (in recent years, for example, the Crowther, 
Newsom, Robbins and Plowden Committees), whose reports consider in depth both 
the philosophy of a particular aspect of education and the practical implementation 
of that philosophy. 

The profession participates by pressure on the Government and the parties, by 
submitting evidence to the various committees and, in the case of all continuing 
committees, by appointing representatives to them. The teachers' unions also 
try to mould public thinking on education through direct publicity and via such 
organizations as the Campaign for Educational Advance and parent-teacher as- 
sociations . 



Other voluntary agencies exist to influence the thinking of parents on education, 
notable among them the education committees of the churches, the trade union 
movement and the Confederation for the Advancement of Stale Education. 



The social philosophy behind educational change and proposals for change 
emerges from the clashes of opinion within and between these bodies. 

The scope of planning 

The direction of educational planning in Britain is a complex problem. British 
educational administration contains many divisions: between a public and private 
sector; between autonomous public institutions like the universities and publicly 
controlled schools and colleges; between institutions managed by the central 
Government, like the service academies, and others directed by local education 
authorities, such as state schools and local technical colleges; between such 
institutions administered directly by the State and others administered indirectly 
through voluntary bodies such as the grant-aided church schools and colleges; 
between those administered by the Department of Education and Science and those, 
such as approved schools and remand homes, administered through the Home Office, 
and others such as service schools and academies administered through the Min- 
istry of Defense. 
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decisions, e.g. , conditions of entry to the profession, internal discipline and 
withdrawal of the right to teach. 

The planning process 

Stage 1. Establishing major aims and priorities 

Decisions on the outline plan for education are taken by the Department of 
Education and Science. The first National Plan for Britain was published in the 
autumn of 1965. In it, for the first time, the Government set out publicly its 
intentions for the future growth of the education service. Though fashioned by 
the Government , the Plan has taken into account the views of the public and of 
the education service as expressed publicly and in evidence and deputations from 
bodies such as the National Union of Teachers, and in the reports of advisory 
councils and committees. The NUT is involved in this process. Its major instru- 
ments are: 

(a) Campaigns directed at the public, recent examples being on oversize classes, 
the use of unqualified teachers and the financing of education; 

(b) Formal deputations to and Informal consultation with the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science; 

(c) Representation on the Advisory Councils, etc.; and 

(d) Written and oral evidence to various committees . 

In addition, a number of Union members are Members of Parliament and are 
able to raise issues in the House of Commons on the Union's behalf when, for 
instance , the plans of the Government are debated . 

Stage 2. Assessing the existing education situation and performance in 
relation to above -determined aims 

Educational research, as such, is carried out within the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science, within university departments of education and by a series of 
private research bodies such as the National Foundation for Educational Research, 
the Unit for Statistical Studies on Higher Education, the Careers Research and 
Advisory Centre, the Nuffield Foundation and the Research Unit into Problems of 
Industrial Retraining, but much of this is done under the aegis of the Schools 
Council on which the Union is represented. Some research work is also done by 
the Union itself, e.g. , it produced a very successful report on the state of our 
schools. In addition, the Union keeps under constant review the performance of 
the administration as revealed in official reports such as the "Statistics of Edu- 
cation" and the "Annual Education Report of the Department of Education and 
Science . " 

Stage 3 . Setting targets consistent with national needs 
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The fixing of targets, bearing in mind population trends, manpower require- / 

ments and the availability of personnel and equipment, and the means of achieving | 

the targets , are determined by the various advisory councils and committees i 

mentioned above, on which the Union normally has representation. Final accept- | 

ance of the recommendations lies with the Department. I 

Stage 4. Testing targets against available finance I 

This is now the responsibility of the Department and of the Treasury in I 

association with the National Economic Development Council. The NUT has no f 

direct means of access to the National Economic Development Council. This is | 

undoubtedly the area of planning where currently the position of the NUT is least | 

satisfactory. £ 

Stage 5. Putting the plan into effect | 

This is achieved by requests from the Government to local authorities and 
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college and university authorities. The necessary finance is raised from central 1 

taxation and local rating. The ability of the local teachers' organization to influ- [ 

ence the local implementation of the Plan varies from place to place. Teachers [ 

are represented on nearly all local education committees , and in many places , [ 

though not in all, teachers' organizations are consulted in the formative stages | 

of producing reorganization schemes. I 

Stage 6. Evaluation of the Plan | 

On an official level this is carried out by the flow of information from the I 

localities and colleges to the Department. The NUT maintains a close watch on f 

the degree of success being achieved, and draws the attention of the Department, f 
local authorities, Parliament and the general public to any deficiencies. [ 

The NUT's evaluation of its experience | 

In Britain, planning techniques are probably more advanced in education than [ 

in any other civil field, and the description we have given points to a high degree I 

of involvement by the Unicn. However, Britain has probably been slower than 
other comparable nations in introducing overall economic planning, and 1965, with | 
the publication of a National Plan, may have repercussions which at the moment r 

are difficult to assess. By giving a detailed analysis of the place of education l 

in the total context of national resources, the Plan is bound to affect the work of' ; 

the planning agencies in the education service. At the moment, as a non-Trades \ 

Union Congress union, the NUT has no access to the National Economic Develop- j 

ment Council. The necessity or otherwise of such access will not become finally [ 

apparent unvil we see how the service develops in the future. > 

The Union is constantly reviewing its position at the level of local planning . f 

Here the creation of Regional Planning Boards will affect our future work. [ 

From our experience the following lessons could be drawn: j 

(a) Since ultimate planning decisions are taken by the Government apparatus, f 

the point at which teachers' unions can make the biggest impact is in advice and i 

submission to ministries. 

(b) If the channels for such advice can be institutionalized via, for instance, 
advisory councils and salary negotiating machinery, the effectiveness is increased. 

(c) Where Union advice is ignored by the Government, influence in Parliament 
and with the general public becomes essential. 

(d) In influencing people the Union may be able to win friends amongst other 
bodies, such as parent organizations, church education committees, associations 
of local authorities and the press, and so achieve maximum impact. 

(e) Although the Union should be mainly concerned with educational progress 
and objectives, it should be equipped (should the need arise) to justify its demands 
in the total national economic context. 

(f) The Union can challenge the case of the Government and authorities only if 
it, too, has a store of evidence and information comparable to that of the Govern- 
ment and authorities. The Union itself must engage in some educational research 
and collection of information. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND 
B-4, English 
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In Scotland the ultimate responsibility for educational planning rests cn the 

hHn 7 Scotland - The amount of the national income and budget to 

be spent on education are matters for the Government cf the United Kingdom. It 

Ttn*t? 0na * le t °, expect i th f t the Secretary of State, through the Scottish Education 
Department, will consult fully the teaching profession regarding the planning and 

Government ^eve/ 0 ^ agalnSt any P° sslble Treasury restrictions at 

PmhJr 1 ?) 11 wo J lld be f splendid thing for all levels and types of education to be 
embraced in a single plan, but the difficulties are so obvious that it is practi- 

n»!! y ^° SSlble for , thiS to be done * Ed ucational plans should be drawn up as 
part of Governmental policy in consultation with the teaching profession and this 

t L j % CaT l\ ed ° ut to S , ome extent * Xt ls hoped that with the establishment of 
the new Teaching Council this policy may be extended. 

The main source of dissatisfaction at present is the stranglehold which the 
Breasury exerts by financial restrictions. It is difficult to see a solution to this 
particular problem, but on the general question of consultation with the profession 
very great progress has been and is being made in recent years. 

B 

(1) Planning in general is carried out through the Scottish Education Depart- 

* t S6t , UP many worklng P artles ln different fields. In these working 
tbe taac hers organizations play a very full part and the authorities, both 
ocai and national, co-operate in this work. A recent example of this kind of work 

be . ln a . r .f /ie 7 of l he whole curriculum in primary education which has 
resulted in the publication of a very full report for the guidance of schools . 

oH 7L N ° problem exists so far as numbers proceeding from primary to secondary 
mint A °H are concerned - Ever-increasing provision for higher education is bein^ 
made and our own organization has played a prominent part in, for example, the 9 

accommn^« am f 1 ?k f ° r , the eStabhshment of a new university and increased 
accommodation in the existing universities. The curriculum both in primary and 

secondary schools has been the subject of working parties on the basis motioned 

tivities conslrf f ° r Research ln Education is expanding its ac- 

tivities considerably with the aid of increased Governmental financial help and 

also grants from the Educational Institute of Scotland. 

. in £m ^ haS !l ln reCent years has bsen lald on making full use of the abilities 
of all pupils. The greatly increased numbers in the last two years of the second- 
ary courses, which have increased nearly threefold in the last 15 years, are 
indicative of what is being done here. There is still lack of clear definition of 






- IwT?' 6 * u" t0tal numbers of teachers required in particular categories but 
even in such a matter as this the Committee set up by the Scottish Education r*» 
pertinent en the Supply of Teechers cen provide re^helpfl^uirlet SL “r^" 
rently. proceeding, e.g. , into the provision of places in medical faculties and 

“ * 01 ore not likely ,0 lead to Immediate conclusions , 

much is being done to meet the problems. 

tHe m ° St lmportant of a11 - Pre sent indications are 
niaLi schooMeavln 9 a 9 e ' at present 15, will be raised to 16 in 1970. Any 
STl2f e L a r curricula to meet this situation must depend on an adequate 
supply of suitably trained teachers. As 1970 looms closer, there will be a verv 
erious consideration of how the targets must be adjusted to fit the existing con- 

Golrtm* T * 1S it “?* a Slmple matterand w111 have to be solved jointly by the 
Government authorities and the profession. 

hv , PU »l tln ?« the general plan lnto effect will not depend on getting it approved 
J[, | h ® authorltl ) es ' since they will be parties to it; or the provision of funds which 

will dLend ^ a ° overn ™ ent responsibility; however, carrying out the programme 
will depend ultimately on the supply of teachers. The difficulties in this area 
have been mentioned in the foregoing section. IIlc ™ies ln this area 

reJsLf shoSd Pl h" ‘ S * 1 °" 5 ; ten " matter - " 15 more important ,h»t 
revision snouid be made, when required, in the liaht of pvnorin^ „ „ . 

in Scotland too many training places are being made available for one particular ** 
category and insufficient attractions offered in another. Particular 

*C 

Over many years the Educational Institute of Scotland has had first-hand ex- 

plannln 9 • The consultation of the^nStitute 
y the Scottish Education Department has been much more marked in the last ?0 

years It is considered that this participation has been highW effecUve boft in 

eltebli^hed Drl^ C ° nstructive suggestions. It has in fact become the 

tablished procedure to consult the Institute on all questions of educational 

ultimate results] 6 eStabllshed pollcles of the ^stibxte play a large part in the 

Lessons which have been learned are many. One is that it is advisatalp w h en 
any new development is proposed or thought of, to be ready wiJh some considereS ' 
proposals made by our own body, rather than to await official Departmental nrn 
posais and then to ^ to amend ^ Also# when J y ToTi ngp ^es f Sr com!" 

tees are proposed, it has been found expedient to be prepared instantly to 
nominate possible representatives. Representatives are 

umbers than may be asked for, so that any possible vacancies may be taken up. 

even/ effort C °"° peratlon has **en established, 

the profession fee^ Z^it haTT* C ° r ! tlnuatlon - If a "V occasion arises where 
must be mat^ P-st 
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THE CHINA EDUCATION SOCIETY 
B-5, English 



A 

The China Education Society deems it the responsibility of the educational 
philosophers , the social and economic philosophers , the Educational and Economic 
leaders in the People's General Assembly (the Congress) and the Legislative Yuan 
(the Senate), together with the Ministers of Education, of Economic Affairs and 
of Finance to determine the framework for education; 1 planning. It is the respon- 
sibility of the spokesmen or the people's representatives in the national and the 
provincial assembly and in the town hall or county council to determine, with the 
advice of the educational leaders, the amount of national income and budget that 
should be spent on education. 

Education, as an integral programme for developing the nation's manpower 
resources, should be planned on an overall scale. All levels and types of edu- 
cation, in-school or out-of-school, for the young or for the adult, from illiteracy 
to advanced research, may gear into the mechanism. 

Education, as a support of the nation's manpower resources, should be planned 
by the educators, the economic leaders and the social thinkers whose far-sighted 
view may enable them to look into the future needs of the country and who have a 
broad view that may enable the nation to keep pace with, if not overtake, other 
members in the family of nations . The educational plan should be drawn up as a 
part of Government policy. By its very nature. Government policy is much more 
forceful than a plan set out by an independent agency. The latter, even if it were 
completely successful, could be carried out on an experimental basis only, and 
never with nationwide implementation. 

The China Education Society considers the above means of educational planning 
ideal. We have just completed a Long Range Educational Plan for 1964-1982, which 
was drawn up by educational administrators in the Ministry of Education, based 
on the Stanford Research Institute Report of October 1962, on the report of the 
Manpower Survey by the Industrial Manpower Team of 1962 and on statistical data 
compiled by the Council for International Co-operation and Economic Development 
on educational and economic matters. In this plan the education administrators 
took the whole responsibility of the planning. Although they used outside data 
as a base, they did not solicit the opinions of the educational and the social 
thinkers, whose ideals, the Society believes, should be the backbone of the plan. 

B 

In the Republic of China, educational planning was carried out in the following 
steps: 



1. In 1961 a National Education Conference was convened. Experts on various 
aspects of education were called to the Conference, in which major educational 
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ments Population trends, manpower require- 

This led to a recognml of thl ' *** avallable financial resources, 

with a view to the manDower Hpma Z UI j 9S an i nstrument for guided change, 
economy, especially the trained mannow manpower Su PPiy for the expanding 
the school system and L ol»r ^ P ° UtPut needed for “>0 vart °us levels of 
set Its «r,er to “”r tt tereran“^Sr entt - ^ Pla " 

“ test the feaslb inty of the 

supported favourably. The secind nra e« ,? , edu0at ‘ on »Wch has been 

Interested in teachlno in a ane7 P J ls *° enro1 oollege graduates who are 
to the graduates from 9 the h . Se ,°f professl onal training. These would add 

year coVgeatd tte o^erl^ion,^^ 1 ?^" 5 ’ °" e °* whloh la a '««- 
nars for in-service training in suhieat Z u? 1 colleges. Workshops and semi- 
been sponsored by the Government. h ‘" 9 and scho °* administration have . 

of e'wnrar^ eS a ° 0 " £?£ Wh ° haVa do "> p * atad Years 
proval of the authorities. This emDhasis iYt 91 Suppor ^ and has met wlt h the ap- 
Opportunities for Those Who Wish To Prni 3S " The Pro ^ ect of Educational 

Elementary Education?" * ° ” -- h .*? Pre ‘ °*» V'f Sch °° u "9 Six Years of 

sidered for implementation. Another prolect 9 which*!! 9 * and ,f S n ° W bal1 ’ 9 con ‘ 
education and has been adoDted hv Z r *' hiCh 1 y em P has is on vocational 
Junior Vocational cKK the Govemment. is known as "The Five-Year 

Ject of "Popularization of Trade-Skill Train! nx’ pro ^ ec f f^ere is the minor pro- 
tension Evening *** ^ " Pr ° JeCt of Ex ‘ 

ueges. These have also been put into practice in steps. 

ye. been £,‘ Pla "- hoWavar ' '<* «■» par. of i, has no, 

fesI?on“t“wa°: tSSS^JSjS^ "5 ^ ^ taad *>‘^ Re- 
present educational plan ^verSeless le “X ” ° Ut thp datalls <* the 
Educational Planning looks to thif S^iaAr^ f Con,rnittes of the Board of 
The China Education^ S, and Pr ° f ' !SS ‘°'' al technigues. 

be done to ensure the propel exeZlon o Te ”h eitp f rtcn f a that ™.<* etlU must , 
the Society must observe the proaress nf uca ion plan. In the years to come 

Progress, listen to TZ ™ ° f ^ Pl3n ' 6Valuate thls 

sponses of the general publTc and ahovl an ^ a ®cucators, take note of the re- 
economic development. W to these EZ?, \ °> 7° ^ effect of the P lan °n 
tion to revise the present olSi an Z X mlnd ' 4116 Soclety w111 be *n a posi- 

cational planning in advance of 1982 4 rh ^ e ,.t POnSlble pa f ln workin 9 out the edu- 

nce ot 1982 ,-when the present plan terminates ; " 

The China Education Society believes that th,. 

e^imhiatedt^China^conWbutes^mjch^'the 6 ^ a< ^.Jb®t lUi^rasy ha°almMt e been er ^ 

Illiteracy. We believe «S£3 S 
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workers alone, though they should be the backbone of the work, but that educa- 
tional planning should be the co-operative work of educational workers, social 
philosophers and economic planners. This may serve as a reference when simi- 
lar work Is to be carried out by our colleagues. Moreover, there are opportunities 
for fellow educational workers in other countries to assist our educational planning 
with their techniques and experiences . 
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Norway 



NORGES LAERERLAG 
B-6, English 



°' Te «h«s) is of the opinion 
built should be determined bv a team nf « educatlonal Planning is to be 
the Government, and by teachers and assort? 8 ap P° lnted by Parliament or by 
the teachers' associations Parliament ^ m representatlves appointed by 
income and budget should be spent on education ” 1116 H ° W !nuch of the nati °nal 



sat^fy the P re<^lren)ents°of so^ety^w^dcfnM ? JT* “ — I can 

all levels and types of education bl embraced In one stogie pta^ “ desirablc *»« 



~~~ W14C aingie pian. 

of J’ssrsaa w Z2Tr° n f r «*«•■ «> d 

The plans should be ^^operaUveto T^l* ta ad “«<‘°"al planning, 

preparation. ^Peratively put into affect by those involved in their 



mental and parliament^ proposal are ienTtoTh^ 3 C , ertain e ' rtent - Govem- 
vation and comment. The reactions of the tLchers^at^ciatf 80013 ^ 008 f ° r ° bser ‘ 
documents when they are presented for accompa ^ the 
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The attitude S the luft^tiL^T^^hope 8 i t " diCat ^ d ln paragra P h three above. 

between State officials and the teachen^ assoc^H Ue th ® present co-operation 
and participation. “ ations concerning future planning 



The teachers' associations (for teachers in the n . ( 
are involved in planning concerned with universe! **! ary and second ary schools) 
training, and with the relative emphasis that win educa tlon and teacher 

Plan period under consideraUon. in e^ lae ' Z ™ each ° f 111636 ln *• 

tionnaire, the teachers' associations s 9 r loned ln WCOTP ques- 

desired. Especially as regards Stages S^ndfi 9 fOTW * T ? thelr recommendations if 
value that teachers' experience S 6 ' W6 belleve ** 11 is of great 
tribute to the best pos^bfe results concen *ated in their association, con- 



the authorities and that te«S^ e ^ t e?s te SS 8 TO 88 ^ 1 ^^ ,l8 1S appreclated b V 
consideration. We believe it may be valuable ^"i 6 ^® rlence ' are taken into 
for working in this field. It would also be vai »ki a * n e ^ egates and other members 
their members if standing committees were ** assocla “°ns ,,d for 

planning and pedagogical questions. organized to engage in educational 
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Australia 



AUSTRALIAN TEACHERS' FEDERATION 
B-7, English 



Introduction 

For the purpose of this report it is necessary to outline very briefly the system 
of government in Australia as it is related to education. Australia is a federation 
of six states, each of which has its own Parliament and there is also a Federal 
Parliament which is elected on a population and not a state basis. Federal and 
state governments have clearly defined powers. The power of collecting revenue 
lies with the Federal Government which disburses a proportion to the states for 
their administration. The amount of finance available to the states varies from 
year to year and the states cannot prepare their own detailed budgets until the 
amount available is known. This naturally makes long-term planning difficult. 
Education, on the other hand, is controlled by the states, which have widely 
differing systems of education at all levels. Thus the role of the teachers' organ- 
izations varies also in some respects, both because of the differences in the 
system of education and because of the differing relationships between the official 
administration and the organization in er state. The comments in this paper 
have been collated from the comments of the teachers' organizations in each state 
and present a fairly general view of the position in Australia. Throughout, "Edu- 
cation Department" refers to the official administration. 

The Basic Framework of Educational Planning 

The social philosophy on the basis of which the educational planning should 
be carried out should be determined democratically so that all sections of the 
community are afforded every facility and encouragement to express their views 
on the educational needs of the community. The aims and beliefs of the com- 
munity, the history of the country, its cultural, social and economic development 
should be considered, and changing conditions and beliefs should be reflected 
in a change of attitude toward education. Students of education, administrators, 
practicing teachers, teachers' organizations, parents' associations, trade unions, 
women's organizations and other sections of the community can help in fostering 
the belief that education means both material and intellectual progress in a 
country. 

The amount of national income to be spent on education lies to a large extent 
within the province of the Government, as it will depend on the finance available 
for all aspects of public expenditure . However, the main criterion should be the 
needs of education, and every effort should be made to relate the amount spent 
to these needs — the number of teachers end the facilities required for effective 
education should provide the basis of estimates of expenditure. There should be 
stability in the amounts granted each year so that long-range planning is possible. 
Too often the administration does not know until the budget is passed how much 
they have to spend in the financial year, and hurried and piecemeal planning 
results. Thus the supply of money governs educational planning to a dispro- 
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fn n^lf* 6 6Xtent ’ Publlc awareness of the importance of education will result 
Press “ re '° ‘«™>« tt>e allocation of flnanoe; this is a Beld in™ ich 
teachers organizations can play their part in educating the public. 



. ^. tovel * and ty t> es of education from kindergarten to university should 

be embraced in a single plan to ensure balanced development. Some out-of-«srhnr>i 
activities and vocational guidance would need to be included! It would be difficult 
in this country to include private schools since they are opposed to any fom of 

tunlt^T 6 !^ C °«w 1, bUt teachers from these schools should be given the oppor- 
sSthe wiTi th experlmentatlon and to give their views on aims and practice 
pS^wTbe CrOSS - s ~ t ‘°" ° f obtained, the more satisfactory^ ' 



the resp0n t iblllty for ensurin g that planning is carried out should rest 

teaching skiuTd 6 ^ plannlng ' esp ®cially regarding the application of 

taken iS ^ * establishment of educational standards, should be under- 
taken by an independent authority consisting of a body of experts so that edu- 

no P °H 10y ‘ S based on sound ^-catlonal practice and Tsep^-ated from plrty 
politics and cannot be used as a means of political propaganda. *** 



The pattern set out above does not exist in its entirety in any of the Australian 
states. Planning is largely in the hands of the Education Departments and is con- 
trolled to some extent by Government policy. There is need for teachers to be 
given a greater voice in educational planning and administration. At present there 
is, in most states, no obligation on the part of the Department to consult teachers* 
organizations before planning new developments, although teachers are represented 
on some official committees and statutory bodies and they also submit views on a 
variety of matters in cases involving major issues, campaigning most vigorously 
in support of their policy. y 



Many changes are necessary. It is felt that education could be more effectively 
controlled by an education commission, representative of Government, admin- 
stration and teachers, so that all sections may contribute to educational planning. 

The Federal Government makes special grants available to the states to stimulate 
particular sections of education, mainly at the tertiary level. It is essential that 
a total examination of primary, secondary and tertiary education be made so that 
one area is not developed at the expense of, or without consideration of, its con- 
nexions with another area. 



Policy is often determined by the Education Departments in isolation. Broader 
consultation with the whole community is necessary if over-emphasis of the needs 
of one particular section is to be avoided. 



Policy changes particularly in types of education, curriculum and examination 
systems should not be made without prior consultation with the teaching body which 
will have to carry out these policies. 



The broadening of educational aims to include provision for all types of children 
is essential. Too often secondary education is geared to cater to the small per- 
centage who will attend the university, and success of education is measured by 
material gains. The development of personality is often neglected, as is edu- 
cation in technical, cultural and agricultural fields. These are regarded as luxuries 
or as a means of filling in time for the academically less gifted. 

Stages in Educational Planning 



A number of select committees have been set up at both federal and state level 
to determine these matters. Among these are the Murray Committee on University 
Education which established goals for university development throughout Australia, 
and the Martin Committee on Tertiary Education other than University. Among the 
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findings of the latter was that between 1964 and 1971 17,000 additional places 
would be needed in teachers' colleges to meet the growing needs of education. 

It also advocated colleges of advanced education to cater for non-university 

Son 3 SUCh 98 t6aqher trainlng * technlcal training, art and musTcal 

In 1963 the Australian Education Council, consisting of the Ministers for Edu- 
canon in the various Australian states. Issued a statement setttegiTthemost 
urgent needs of educaUon to maintain present standards and to effect necessarv 

bA45 million ($A90 million) a year must be spent on education. 

cation^lhic^tim 1 ! 6 ^ ha ? b6 u n e , nqulrleS lnto some as P ects of secondary edu- 
cation at which time some teachers' organizations have been represented or their 

int^the°ne 9 eds * *® rlOUS ° mi . SSion ' however ' ls the lack of comprehensive enquiry 
into the needs of primary and secondary education on a national basis. ^ 

tl hlS ^ ° f plannlng at this leve l is paralleled by the fact that any assessment 
of the existing situation has also been done purely on a local basis c»nd in a 

* ,h ° Statt “ aaa “°" Departments eltherdSyorhy statu- 
tory bodies set up for the purpose. Most states have a Research Branch as nart 
of the official establishment. Where there are statutory bodies, teachers' organ- 
izations may be represented, but rarely play a major role. There are sometime 

C °h "^ tt if eS S6t UP ty Departments and the local teachers' organization to 
undertake a specific task, either in planning or assessment. ° rSaWzati ° n t0 

Among the most pressing needs for the future is an enquiry into primarv and 
ration^ ® d ” catlcn to cater for the changing social climate which seesThe edu- 
arv educafion ^ 6S ° f Chlld T equally lm Portant, rather than the old idea of second- 
ly Lckofatten« n o 9 n r ail e ^ e t £ ^ academically gifted. A growing concern for 
tne i a ck of attention given to the non-potential university graduate is combined 

Clv r auInC“ C T"* f* CdUCaU °" “ la *“ a9a a " d ^and f^Jr. 

ighly qualifier employees in this technological age. The teachers' oraanitsati <-,«<= 
are constantly asking for a greater share In planning,^ and wbu“ zln^aS 

means possible their thoughts on education. Puoncizing by all 

, bUd9et tV S ° Ut ® ach year the es^mated amount to be spent in the forth- 

coming year. The amount to be spent, rather than the needs of the system 

the plans f ° r the number of teachers , the amount of building and the in- 
tooduction of new ideas. Educational progress is thus severely limited by re- 
swcted budgets. This means that on many occasions many desirable reforms are 
announced or new systems implemented without there being really adequat^!- 
nancial provision for them. A new method may be tried and 

f T“ T :ulty 1S foUnd in Its Mdlsptead d 

cation who te ten n v 9 ° ahead with a P la " rests with the Minister for Edu- 
cation who is influenced by advice from his depertmental officers together with a 

topoliuilTres^ 6 am ° unt . of money ava ilable. On occasions Ministers may yield 
pr f ssure to Put lnto effe ct a plan which has caught the public attention 

zxzszr* -™>nri c .= 

s S cSf T r ^e"c S , oTira^fo, 

oo s n a istrict. Teachers organizations often carry out their own evaluation 
i yr “ t0 th6lr mambers and contribute much valid criticism both by point- 

Sc remedleS * ° nCe — ^ - -i- often 

Evaluation of the Role of Tea chers' Organizations 

The degree to which teachers' organizations are involved and thus the evaluation 
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major changes or their views are disregarded eonsul,ed on 

oT,t;^r,T^~^rcr r oo " sida r on of ,helr 

- mllitate «JS££5Z££!^ administrative procedures tend 

transferred te^Te^to'^is^T '? ^ ° f CducaU °" sh <»“ d be 

organizations would have direct representation"” fn 0,1 whieh teachers ' 

teachers should not be In the hands nf tho ^ Particular the training of 

maintain the status quo in ^ as thls tend s to 

growth. Constant vigilance and pressure are neeifcrift* 1 all ° Wlng for continued 
progress, and both people and Parliament ^ eded to ensure major educational 

to greater expenL^on e^““ “ C ° nV ‘ n ° ed ° f the ” a “ aa “P 

We following are some of the points which have arisen from this study 

is vi^r — 

2. The organization should not allow itsplf tn Ka at.. . 

frustration It will meet It should rmnno * * to be ^soouraged by the Inevitable 

conditions and salary for Its members At <+. 6 ° n esta * :) ^ s ^ng satisfactory working 
work in the educaU^aMield the same u ™ “ should not neglect Its 

mLSZSSSSSS^ «cl b ole h aTl d , maln,aln 9 °° d rcla “°" a •» <he edu- 
bodles is developed bMh to teelr ». V " ** posslble between tha t*»° 
education in the coun^ advantage and for the advantage of 

Government^ are”te appreciate th^need ° f educaUon ls «senaal If 

Publicity of all kinds deDutatlon. naH »< mabe * he necessary funds available. 

state conferences and* national congresse ^a^amono^ 60 *’ meetlngs ' local and 
public realization of tee vital ZZSZZSST 

asptcts^ifc SPadlfid polldlaa a “ 
detailed research. It must keen^o t!to l? S ° Und educatlonal Practice and 

countries to help in formulating Its own lcL s uTTuTl"’ 1 th . oagh,s ln othcr 
Planning without having Ideas to contribute demanding a voice in 

extent - <*~*-*** views depend to a large 

Development of a sound professional outlook 0 ^. 1 ? 001 ' and * tS indlvldua l members. 

insistence on members being highly qualified' and e on°cond'it| de ° £ f' h ‘ CS a " d ° n an 
facilities being of a high standard Lni e i * 7 conditions of service and 

in’ the community and ln the eyes of the ad7i ,° giv f die organ lzatlon a standing 
sought after and given ^conLdetetto !• u traU ° n Whlch wiU n,akc 1B 
dieir views tee ^ 



India 



ALL INDIA FEDERATION OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
B-8, English 



Educational planning an integral part of national planning 

Every five years Since 1951 India has launched five-year national plans em- 
bracing all aspects of her development including agriculture, industry, minerals, 
power, transport and communications, irrigation, social services and education. 

Machinery of planning 

The fundamental basis of planning in India is democratic, that is to say, plans 
are prepared from the lowest level— from groups of villages, districts, regions 
and states. In this process the entire community is involved, including admini- 
stration and government. Planning is also closely related to general adminis- 
tration; therefore its recommendations can be translated into action quickly. It 

is also kept flexible and changes are made from time to time according to the needs 
of the situation. 

a. At the Grass Roots; People in the villages and the towns indicate their 
needs and also the resources that they themselves would be able to raise. An 
institutional framework for the purpose has now been provided through the estab- 
lishment of Panchayats, Block Samities and Zila Parishads. With the help of the 
officers of the various departments, people can now say what they want, how funds 
can be found through their own resources and how much assistance would be ne- 
cessary from the state government. 

b. In .the Ministries and States : Each state has a planning department which 
prepares the full plan for all aspects of development, including education. There 
is also a co-ordinating committee at the political as well as official level which 
makes final decisions in regard to the plan as a whole. The states indicate the 
financial resources they would themselves put into the plan and the amount of 
assistance they would expect from the centre. 

c. At the Centre; A Planning Commission assesses material, capital and human 
resources of the nation and determines how they can be developed for national 
requirements. For this purpose it draws up five-year plans and indicates the 
phases in which they are to be implemented. It reviews problems from time to time 
and recommends adjustment of policy. The Prime L..nister of India is the Chairman 
of this Commission. There is also the Ministry of Planning which is answerable 

to the Parliament for everything concerning the Planning Commission. 

The Plans prepared by the Commission are submitted to the National Development 
Council which consists of the Prime Minister as the Chairman, State Chief Mini- 
sters and members of the Planning Commission. After the plan has been approved 
by this Council, it is put up to the National Parliament. The state plans, before 
they are finally accepted, must be approved by the state legislatures. 

The Planning Commission takes advantage of the expert knowledge of the people 
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in each fields There is a Panel on Education which consists of educational ex— 
perts who review the general educational plans and make suggestions. Important 
voluntary organizations are also consulted. There are Planning Forums in most 
universities. The opinion of students and teachers is organized through these 
channels . 

Implementation: At all stages from the Centre to the stales, districts and 
villages, full administrative machinery is provided for putting the plans into 
operation . 

e . Evaluation: A Plan Evaluation Organization makes an annual evaluation of 
the working of all types of programmes . There are also programme administration 
advisers who visit different parts of the country, locate the difficulties and suggest 
measures to the Planning Commission to eliminate or improve them. 

Planning for education 

Education is regarded as "the most important single factor in achieving rapid 
economic development and technological progress and in creating a social order 
founded on the values of freedom, social justice and equal opportunities." 



Within the plan itself first priority is given to the provision of universal edu- 
cation for children in the 6-11 age group. This is followed by priorities for 
science education at the secondary and university stages, expansion and improve- I 
ment of technical and vocational education at all levels, training of teachers and 
increase in assistance to poor and meritorious students. A major emphasis is 
laid on the promotion of science and technological education. This is linked 
closely with the plans of industrial and agricultural development. Several high- [ 

grade institutions have been established. Due provision has been made for the 
continued growth of small-scale industries and crafts through systematic training 
courses provided for these fields . 

A very special emphasis is placed on all plans for the education of girls. Every 
possible step is taken to promote school, technical and vocational education for 
them at all stages. 

Every plan takes into account the vital role of the teacher. Towards the end of 
the first five-year plan, financial provision was made for an increase in teachers' 
salaries. This has been repeated in every plan. 

Setting future educational targets [ 

The fourth five-year plan is due to begin in 1966. Careful studies have been \ 

made of the manpower requirements for economic and social development and of 
the financial resources available. Universal primary education will continue to 
have the first place in the programme. The second place will be given to the 
promotion of technical education and training and scientific research, especially 
that relating to petroleum and technology utilization and disposal of industrial 
waste , and the development of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes . 

Teachers as members of the educational service in the various states are given f 
the opportunity to indicate the shape of the plan. The Planning Commission has 
specifically invited the comments of the All India Federation of Educational As- 
sociations in the framing of the fourth plan (1966-71). The AIFEA has appointed a 
committee which has been working for the past two years on these problems and 
it is hoped to furnish the views of the Federation to the Planning Commission 
shortly. : 
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Jamaica 



JAMAICA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
B-9, English 



A 

We in the Jamaica Teachers' Association believe that there is need in all 
countries for sound educational planning, but that this need is particularly urgent 
in the developing countries . This is true for many reasons , only two of which 
will be mentioned here. 

First, in any backward but developing country there are usually many claimants 
for the very limited resources available to government, and it is necessary that 
that which is allocated to education should be spent to best advantage, that is, 
where it is most needed and can accomplish the greatest good. This can only be 
decided within the context of a proper overall plan. Secondly, education is usu- 
ally regarded, and rightly so, as one of the most powerful instruments to help 
forward development in an underdeveloped country. It is to the educational ma- 
chinery that one looks for the people with the particular skills and the level of 
training that will make development possible. Hence for developing countries at 
least, educational planning (and execution of plans), is crucial. 

Such planning is, in our view, properly the province of government. But, if 
government is wise, it will involve all organizations and groups likely to be 
affected, not least of all the teachers' associations, at the earliest possible 
moment. The teacher groups occupy a place of particular importance, for it is on 
them, more than any other, that the implementation of such plans depends. 

The teachers' associations, on their part, have a positive role even before they 
are consulted by government. It is up to them as much as to any other group to 
generate the social philosophy on which educational planning should be based. 
Teachers' associations comprise professional educators who, having been trained 
for their profession and having spent several years practicing it, should be the 
most ardent crusaders for education. They should be aware of its value to the 
individual citizen and its role in the development of the country. They should 
continually be striving for greater effort in this direction on the part of govern- 
ment. If they are in advance of the general- thinking in their country, this is but 
to be expected. The clear and unmistakable duty of the teachers' associations 
is to generate such a climate of public opinion, to stimulate such a demand, 
that no government can resist it , for governments tend to reflect the wishes of the 
public at large, even when it offers leadership. Teachers' associations have to 
try to break down areas of prejudice anchor selfishness and try to crusade for the 
social philosophy they believe in as far as this might be reflected in educational 
planning and provision. 

In a similar line of reasoning , it is for the government to decide how much of 
the national budget is spent on education. The particular emphases placed by 
government, the particular way in which the national "cake" is divided up, will 



be a reflection of the values of a society. If education is valued both for itself 
as well as for its part in economic and social development, it will receive a high 
priority. If it is believed that the state has a duty to educate all its children, 
then the expenditure for education will be stretched beyond the limits set by the 
more conservative economists. For a government will afford what it wishes to 
afford on anything it regards as important, and this is more or less in consonance 
with what governments believe the people value. It is the task of the teachers' 
associations, therefore, to persuade the population that education is important 
and that, particularly in the early stages of development, expenditure on edu- 
cation should be far beyond the conventional limits set by the more developed 
countries . 

We have stated that we believe it is the role of government to do the planning 
in education, but that teachers' associations have a duty to educate the public 
(and the government) as to the value of education and to help to create the social 
philosophy and the climate of opinion within which planning can take place on an 
adequate, useful scale, and in which such plans have a fair chance of successful 
execution. But teachers' associations have a more direct responsibility. They 
should be able to influence government planning directly. They should themselves 
have their own plans, prepared in the light of their knowledge of the country's 
needs , even if they are not fully eware of the country' s resources . They should 
be involved in the machinery of the government's planning from the very earliest 
stages. That is to say, a wise government would consult with the teachers' as- 
sociations as soon as it is in a position to do so. It should discuss the scope 
of outline plans, seek guidance as to where emphases should be placed, seek 
guidance as to what might or might not be feasible , and generally seek to involve 
the body whose co-operation is going to be vital for success , so that this body 
will almost see the plan as its plan to which it will then be emotionally committed. 
Of course , one realizes that there are certain states at which governmental secrecy 
will have to operate, and groups should respect this. 

On the question of the scope of educational planning, it is our belief that this 
will spring from the basic philosophy of the government and people. If we accept, 
for instance, the principle of equality of opportunity for all, as we do in Jamaica, 
then such educational plans must be comprehensive and all-embracing and must 
consider the place of each child bom in this society. 

In this case, there should be a single plan executed by government, embracing 
all levels and types of education: the public as well as the private sector, the 
in-school as well as the out-of-school activities. Of course, it is not expected 
that all aspects of the plan will be executed at the same time, or that government's 
endeavour will be the same in all areas. For instance, it is our belief that if the 
private sector wishes to spend money and make educational provisions, freedom 
should exist for this to take place. Government's responsibility should be to see 
that these provisions do not fall below a given minimum standard (and for this they 
should have the right of inspection) , and also to make sure that alternate public 
provision exists for those who would wish it. But a government that receives some 
help from the private sector is lucky indeed, and this should not be discouraged. 

Again, government might not be able to prosecute all aspects of its plan at the 
same time: indeed this might not be possible for many reasons . But the overall 
master plan should be worked out, and each aspect phased. The priorities estab- 
lished will depend on the particular needs of the society at that moment as seen 
by the planners. Thus a government might wish to emphasize secondary education 
rather than primary, if the main need is for a leadership cadre. Or perhaps tech- 
nical education will receive first priority if government wishes to pursue a policy 
of immediate industrialization. Again, primary anchor secondary education might 
have to wait on an expansion of teacher training facilities. Once the overall 
plan is accepted, however, then particular projects to fit into this plan must be 
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worked out and put into operation. 
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United States 



NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
B-10, English 



Educational planning in the United States is decentralized. Authority and re- 
sponsibility for the public schools are vested in the individual states. No public 
agency at the national level is formally designated for the purpose of national 
educational planning. State or local education authorities, with few exceptions, 
cannot be required to accept national direction. Funds for education appropriated 
by the national Congress, however, have been allocated for specific purposes, 
and authorities applying for such funds must accept the conditions the Congress 
has applied to their use. 

This decentralized pattern of organization developed early in the settlement of 
this country. Colonial legislatures required local communities to provide school- 
ing for their children out of their oyvn resources. Schools in colonial and early 
national eras were mainly a local community responsibility supervised on the 
achievement of national independence by the state legislatures. The local com- 
munities still provide more than half of the financial support for free elementary 
and secondary schools, the states a little less than 40 per cent, and the national 
Government, although its support is increasing, less than ten per cent. 

In the school year just past, more than 42 million students attended public 
elementary and secondary schools; the instructional staff numbered almost two 
million. A total of 54,200,000 American,:, about 28 per cent of the population, 
were in public and private school — from nursery school through university. The 
size and diversity of the American education effort tend to justify continued 
decentralization . 

The situation, however, is not as chaotic as it might at first appear. American 
public schools, which enrol about 85 per cent of all students at the elementary 
and secondary level, are remarkably similar because of general agreement on the 
aims and programmes of education. The continual evolution of this agreement 
among educators and the general public across the nation is one of the major 
contributions of the teachers 1 organizations, which have accepted the responsi- 
bility for keeping the profession, the general public and state and national legis- 
lators well-informed on educational issues and problems. 

Public school teachers and administrators in the United States have organized 
along the same lines as the schools— at local, state and national levels. Many 
of the local and all of the state and national associations include in their member- 
ship classroom teachers, school headmasters and superintendents, deans and 
presidents of colleges and universities — the whole spectrum of professional edu- 
cators. Similar organizations of specialized interest such as health, music, 
mathematics , school administration and the like also have local , state and 
national units. Whatever level and whatever responsibility an individual educator 
may achieve, he considers himself basically a teacher and, as such, a member 
of the teaching profession. The result of this attitude is to promote among these 
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organizations close affiliation for mutual strength and unity of the profession. 

As professional associations, they are all concerned with both the status of 
the profession and the improvement of education. They are voluntary, independent 
non-governmental organizations , supported by the annual' dues of their members 
and directed by those members. They are not obligated to any sector of society 

or any political party and are free to act as their collective professional judgment 
directs. 

Teachers' organizations, therefore, are a major, but not the only, factor in 
educational planning . Their approach is consistent with most public planning in 
the United States; it is pragmatic and evolutionary. It might more accurately be 
called decision-making than planning. 

Teachers' organizations annually conduct at least a hundred national confer- 
ences, many regional and state conferences, as well as numberless local meet- 
ings. The effect is to maintain a continuous flow of information, opinion and 
ideas throughout the profession and to serve the useful purpose of counteracting 
the tendency to extreme provincialism. Teachers' organizations are able, through 
these conferences, to consider what is good educationally for the nation and to 
resolve local and regional conflicts professionally to the benefit of education 

itS6l r § 

The national conferences involve thousands of participants , speakers of national 
and international reputation , workshops, discussion groups, and displays of text- 
books, teaching materials and school equipment of all kinds. At the business 
meetings, an essential part of the conference, the membership introduces, 
debates and votes on resolutions which embody the professional positions' of the 
organization and which indicate the goals of its members. Conference partici- 
pants return to their schools enriched and stimulated from the exchange of ideas 
with new knowledge of available educational materials, and with a renewed com-' 
mitment to the improvement of education in their own area . 

The identification, investigation and publicizing of problems relating to the 
schools is an important contribution of teachers' organizations. For example 
teachers became concerned about the numbers of students who left the secondary 
schools before completing their courses . The National Education Association set 
up a temporary project with a full-time staff to investigate, consult, conduct 
conferences and publish results of these activities with recommendations for re- 
ducing the number of "school dropouts, " as these students were called. Over a 
period of several years four symposia were held; three books were published- a 
survey of the records of large city school systems was disseminated. Through 
these efforts of the teachers' organizations, the public was made aware of the 
problem; schoolmen were advised on methods of dealing with it; and, in fact the 
dropout rate is falling significantly. This is not, perhaps, educational planning, 
but the activity of the teachers' organizations involved helped to effect the result 
that planning aims at. The operating decisions were taken usually at the local 
level and on the initiative of the local schoolmen and the local community. Wo 
orders were given from above or outside. 

The rapid development of industrial automation in the United States , with its 
resulting elimination of thousands of jobs weekly, provided another subject for 
special investigation. The National Education Association obtained grants from 
industry to study the educational implications of automation. Again, a series of 
conferences and publications identifying the problem and recommending solutions 
informed educators and the general public of the growing need for continuing edu- 
cation for adults in a society where today's jobs may disappear tomorrow, and 
tomorrow's jobs require new skills. 

Another kind of service provided by the teachers' organizations is the continuous 



collection, analysis and publication of statistics relating to the schools. In 
co-operation with state teachers' organizations and state departments of education, 
the Research Division of the National Education Association compiles reports on 
the annual supply of new teachers for various subject areas and school levels , 
ratio of instructional staff to students, salary schedules, school revenues and 
expenditures, and other data that help teachers and the general public to evalu- 
ate the quality of education being offered in their state and in their school dis- 
trict. These facts are also the ammunition for continuing campaigns to improve 
schools — another form of pragmatic educational planning. 

Fiscal planning, the most obvious and necessary type of school planning, is 
one activity in which teachers' organizations have long participated. Their role 
is to use all means at their disposal to ensure that citizens know the needs of 
the schools and that they appropriate sufficient money to meet present needs and 
provide for future requirements. A committee of the National Education Association 
annually issues a review of the financial status of public schools. This report 
and similar documents are widely quoted and widely used in state school legis- 
lative programmes. 

An increasingly important area where the national teachers' organizations are 
effectively serving both the profession and the cause of education is in their 
continuing liaison with the national Congress and other federal agencies con- 
cerned with public education. Within the past decade, national legislation has 
been passed to stimulate educational change in specific areas. 

The present national procedures in this respect make money available for spe- 
cific purposes, but leave the initiative in the states and local school districts, 
or, in the case of higher education, in the individual college or university. Local 
schools obtain national funds, for the most part, through applications to their 
state departments of education. This procedure is designed not to strengthen 
the power of national governmental agencies , but to assist the state and local 
education authorities to strengthen themselves , particularly where their own 
financial resources are inadequate or are already overstrained. 

The role of the national and state teachers' organizations in this process is 
marked by a continuing close working relationship with national and state legis- 
lators, who depend on the organizations for suggestions, advice and support. In 
many cases the initiative for actual legislation comes from the professional organ- 
izations themselves, even to the language of the proposed bills. The state and 
national organizations co-operate closely in the formulation and implementation 
of education legislation. Occasionally, too, the organizations find themselves 
professionally obligated to oppose proposed legislation, if it seems to indicate 
a danger to the schools, as, for instance, by limiting the legitimate activities 
of the teachers' organizations or individual teachers, or by prescribing for the 
schools in matters that are better left to professional decisions. 

Thirty year ago the National Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators together established the Educational Policies Commission. 
Outstanding classroom teachers , elementary and secondary school principals , 
teacher educators, superintendents of schools, teachers' organization officials 
and state education officials together constitute the Commission. It meets to 
consider major questions of educational policy, to formulate guidelines for making 
decisions and to publish the results as recommendations. It tries to anticipate 
issues before they become crises and to prepare educators and the general public 
to meet them. The Commission represents the totality of public school education, 
but is independent of any one interest. It has no authority to implement its own 
recommendations, but its professional stature commands respect throughout the 
country. Its publications are closely studied by the profession, the press and 
others. The breadth of its considerations removes it from the purely pragmatic 
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Niger 



SYN DICAT NATIONAL DES ENSEIGNANTS DU NIGER 
B-ll, French 



Basic Pattern of Educational Planning 

The Syndicat national des enseignants du Niger has a membership comprising all 
levels: assistant teachers, primary school teachers, secondary school teachers and 
inspectors of primary education. The Syndicat participates fully in educational plan- 
ning; it is represented on every commission drafting plans to be submitted to the 
General Planning Commission, which is the supreme planning body at the national 
level. The SNEN co-operates continuously and effectively in the implementation 
of the plans. 

In co-operation with the Office for Educational Planning, the Ministry of National 
Education defines the main planning guidelines. The Office of Educational Planning 
then establishes it? plans in accordance with these guidelines; the plan is submit- 
ted to the Syndicat, then to the Ministry ~ which forwards it in turn to the General 
Planning Commission. 

The General Planning Commission determines the proportion of income and budget 
which is to be invested in education. For the year 1966, 16 per cent of the national 
budget was devoted to education. 

Niger has adopted a long-term planning approach. Its ten-year plan is divided 
into two periods: (a) 1965-1968, a four-year plan during which it is estimated that 
school attendance will increase from the present figure of 9 per cent to 12 per cent; 

(b) 1969-1971, during which the rate of school attendance will increase from 12 per 
cent to 31 per cent. This latter increase will be made possible by the development 
of educational television. 

Educational planning is an integral part of national planning. The Office of 
Educational Planning is part of the Ministry of National Education. Since October 
1961 it has been entrusted with the establishment of official political plans. 

Niger has been experimenting with educational television for the last two years. 
The experiment, which is to last three years, includes the operation of two classes 
in 1964-1965, 20 classes in 1965-1966 and 80 n*»w classes in 1966-1967. If the 
experiment proves successful, it will then be possible to extend primary education 
and to increase the rate of school attendance. 

As already indicated, Niger has adopted a long-term planning approach. Its 
ten-year plan covers the main fields of development and establishes a series of 
priorities in the field of education; the four-year plan will be mostly preliminary 
in nature. In the field of elementary education, it provides for an experiment in 
school television which, if successful, might lead to the establishment of a net- 
work, thus allowing for a rapid increase in school attendance rate during the period 
of the second plan. In the field of secondary education, the four-year plan provides 
for the establishment of a number of junior high schools to meet the needs of the 



various sectors for intermediate manpower skills and to increase as early as 1968 
the number of students in junior high schools to gradually train the necessary top- 
level managers. 

Students with a junior high school diploma or three years of secondary school 
who want to become teachers are sent to a teachers' training centre where they 
receive one year of special education. The National Centres for Girls at Tillaberi 
and Zinder will remain in operation for several more years in order to ensure the 
recruitment of a certain number of female teachers. The high proportion of teachers 
without a junior high school certificate has led the Government to take action and 
improve their training. The decision has been made to enlarge the staff and to 
extend the activities of the Training Office, which will be in a better position to 
fulfill its various functions. 

In order to improve the level of education through further training of teachers , 
each training centre includes a special advisor who deals with teachers who have 
had insufficient training. A refresher workshop is organized yearly during the 
school vacation. The workshop lasts one month and is participated in by between 
120 and 160 teachers. 

Vocational education is given in several State schools: National School for 
Administration, National School for Male Nurses, Kollo Agricultural Centre, etc. 
The technical college and the vocational college in Maradi are the only establish- 
ments which fall under the direct supervision of the Ministry of National Education. 

As a pilot experiment, 10 adult education literacy centres were opened in 1963 
in Maradi. In 1964, 100 other centres were established. At the present time the 
literacy service controls 200 centres, including 128 centres for elementary edu- 
cation and 72 for secondary education. These centres have served 14,560 adult 
pupils . 

The SNEN is always participating in the various educational activities. 

The ten-year plan provided that by 1964-65, 35 per cent of elementary school 
children were to continue to secondary education. If, as now considered possible, 
television is put to general use in elementary education, this rate will be main- 
tained at 25 per cent. This rate will require that new junior high school classes 
be established, including four in 1965-66, nine in 1966-67, nine in 1967-68, and 
18 in 1968-69. 

If school television becomes permanent, it will then be possible to open six 
new fifth-year classes by 1968-69 and to maintain, if not increase, this rate of 
expansion of secondary education. Niger will then begin making up for its lag 
in the training of leaders with a full secondary education. 

The number of pupils in fourth-year classes in secondary education will allow 
only for the opening of two fifth -year classes in 1966-67. 



The four-year plan provides for the enlargement of the teacher training college 
in Zinder and of the National Secondary School in Niamey at a cost of 72 million 
F. CFA between 1966 and 1968. The construction of e new general education 
school in Niamey and the extension of those in Dosso, Maradi and Zinder (a total 
of nine classes and nine teachers' houses) , will cost 100 million F. CFA and will 
be undertaken under the 1966-67 programme. It should be noted that these ex- 
penditures are part of a financing agreement between France and Niger. U.S. 

AID is planning to equip nine general education schools with scientific equipment 
at a cost of 15,900,000 F. CFA. (245 F. CFA=$1 U.S.) 

At the present time Niger pays 480,000 F. CFA for the salaries of technical 
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assistance personnel. 

Presently auxiliary teachers represent about 61 per cent of the total teaching 
staff. A 1958 decision was designed only for expanding primary education and 
improving the level of our education while providing for continued training of 
assistant teachers; an advisor has been appointed in each primary school district 

for the main purpose of helping the assistant teachers and taking over for them in 
case of emergency. 

In-service training and primary school extension have required a greater degree 
of decentralization. Niger is now divided into eight primary school inspectorates, - 
as against three on 1 January 1959. 

IHie four-year plan includes the following figures for the training of teachers 
with a secondary school certificate: 



1964 - 1965 

1965 - 1966 

1966 - 1967 

1967 - 1968 



88 teachers 
90 teachers 
100 teachers 
80 teachers 



Since the national needs for teaching personnel are higher than the above 
figures, in October 1965, 1966 and 1967 the country will have to call on expatriate 
teachers. However, the recruiting of expatriate teachers will probablv be facilitated 
by the large immigration of Togolese teachers. 
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NORSK LEKTORLAG 
B-12, English 
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A 

In our opinion the legislative assembly is the right body to decide the economic 
foundation of education in general, including educational planning. The legis- 
lative assembly (in Norway called the Storting) ought to have full control of all 
i fiscal and budgetary matters,. In a democratic state the national assembly is a 

; representative body. In the final analysis therefore, the social philosophy on 

which educational planning should be based should sort itself out from the general 
. wishes of the public at large. The opinion of the people in a matter like edu- 
cational planning tends to be influenced by all the factors that contribute to form- 
ing public opinion generally. The natural way of functioning for the Storting is 
through parliamentary commissions . 

We believe that educational planning should aim at an over-all model of edu- 
cation for the nation as a whole. All kinds of educational planning ought to be 
] seen in the light of the available resources of the nation. As a consequence of 
this view, we think the Government ought to be responsible for educational plan- 
ning. The Government is a central organ of the state. It has the command of 
different executive parts of the state machinery and can weigh all the fundamental 
factors to find the sensible balance between ways and means that are necessary 
in educational planning. Also, the Government will resort to many agencies, 
including independent agencies, to seek expert advice on education. 

The pattern outlined above is the general model of ths way educational planning 
operates in Norway. However, at times the influence of the Storting has not been 
as strong as one might have wished. Parliamentary commissions to examine and 
plan reforms in our schools have not been as frequent since the last war as they 
J were in the early part of this century. Neither has the Government given full 
j support to the demands of the teachers' organizations for a larger representation 
on governmental committees on different aspects of educational planning. On the 
whole, however, the system outlined above has functioned satisfactorily. 

B 

* (1) The planning under this stage is carried out in parliamentary commissions 

and governmental committees. Committees may consist of parliamentarians, 
representatives of the Government and representatives of the different organi- 
j zations involved. 



(2) The work done under stage 1 is assessed by many institutions before the Gov- 
ernment makes a final assessment. Reports from commissions and committees are 
usually sent to educational institutions, to teachers' organizations and other 
i organizations that may be interested, and to governmental agencies. Reports are 
: also made Public through the press and periodicals and are laid open to discussion. 
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Then it is time for the Government to make its decision. 

(3) Generally speaking, the Government will consider all the material assem- 
bled and adopt the opinions expressed as far as they may be said to be consistent 
with public opinion and governmental policy. To strike a fair balance here can 
often be a difficult problem. However, the steps proposed will necessarily be 
seen in the context of an overall national educational plan, usually covering the 
same period as the long-term plan in economy. 

(4) The work in this stage is generally carried out by the Ministry of Education, 
preparing the final proposals in co-operation with other departments — especially 
the Ministry of Finance. 

(5) The views and proposals of the Government will be presented to the Storting 
either as reports or bills. In the latter case, the legal issue will have been ex- 
amined by the Ministry of Law. When new plans are going to be put into practice, 
the teachers’ organizations will be consulted on matters concerning the teachers. 
However, governmental agencies are responsible for designing the programmes 
and carrying them out. When it comes to the practical steps, such as building 
new schools, providing teachers and teaching means, etc. , much of the work 
will be done by county and/or municipality authorities. Roughly half of the costs 
needed to run the schools comes from the State Budget. 

(6) Evaluation of new plans will take place on many levels . The teachers 
will be the first group to evaluate new plans and their efficacy. Public opinion 
will assess the results in debates, in articles in the press and on radio and 
television. In the end, if revision and reforms are urged, this will be taken up 
by State authorities, and new planning will start, much on the lines of the Six 
stages described above. 

What is Norsk Lektorlag’s involvement in this system of planning? Generally 
speaking , we are satisfied with the scope of involvement in educational planning 
twat the Government is willing to leave to the teachers' organizations. 

Members of our Associations wi 11 be represented on all important committees 
concerned with the planning of secondary education. This was the case when 
the new law of 1964 for Realskole and Gvmnas was prepared during the first half 
of the 1960's. 

Every report of interest to teachers is sent to Norsk Lektorlag for assessment 
and criticism. A good deal of the work of our Association is spent on evaluating 
material found in these reports. The Associations also contribute to the formation 
of public opinion on the reports through their periodicals and in other ways . They 
try to influence the Government and the members of the school committee in the 
Storting. There is no excessive lobbying, however. 

Norsk Lektorlag also issues pamphlets and books on important educational 
matters. In a few cases our Association has co-operated very closely with the 
Government in more specific fields of educational planning, such as the reform 
of the training of secondary teachers . 

C 

We believe that our contribution to educational planning in Norway has been 
of great importance. Very often we see how changes proposed by us have been 
brought into new plans. We feel that the authorities tend to follow our advice — 
within reasonable expectation. 

Norsk Lektorlag has found that its involvement in educational planning has 
increased the influence of the Association in society. At the same time, the place 
of our Association in public opinion has been broadened and the general under- 
standing of our views has definitely improved. Last, but not least, there is more 
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respect of our Association and its members because of our commitment We 
professTon °* ^ ValU ® ln ° Ur WOrk t0 ralSe the Soclal stdtus of the' teaching 
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5 Z ® ? s ^ experience of ^ teachers, as well as their knowledge 

thJ olanniic fl ° wer * ng soclet y. It enlarges their understanding of how 

and Wlth more inslght ln these matters, the more 
,_. P ° ® i ^ 11 , lty th ® teachers will be willing to take on to lay the foundation of a 
fair and balanced development in educational affairs. We feel that one of the 
worst things that could happen to teachers' organizations is for them to carry on 
their work in a kind of vacuum with no challenge and response. Sincere involvp- 
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Japan 



JAPAN TEACHERS UNION 
B-13 , English 



I. The Role Which the Japan Teachers Union Has Played in Educational Reform 
and Educational Planning in Post-war Japan, and Subsequent Developments 

After the Second World War, Japan made a fresh start toward national construc- 
tion based on peace and democracy. We believe that the Japan Teachers Union 
has contributed substantially to the determination of the policies of democratic 
educational reform and educational planning in the post-war period by taking part 
in the Educational Reform Council of the Government with a view to co-operating 
with educational rehabilitation. 

The reports of the Educational Reform Council, which was composed of repre- 
sentatives of various civic circles, resulted in the passage of the Fundamental 
Law of Education and other laws related to education. However, after the outbreak 
of the Korean War in 1950, a sweeping change began to take place in general poli- 
cies of the Government, with an increasing reactionary trend to emasculate the 
post-war educational reforms. After 1960 the Government even refused to nego- 
tiate with the Japan Teachers Union on the ground that the JTU is no more than a 
teachers' voluntary organization with no legal standing. Talks with the Govern- 
ment have been resumed since 1965, but there is no full guarantee yet given to the 
JTU to speak as a teachers' organization. 

The basic cause of a conflict like this is the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment. In considering the problem of educational planning, therefore, a teachers' 
organization must begin by examining the nature of the educational policies of the 
Government. 

II. Fundamental Views of the Government and the JTU on Various Problems Con- 
cerning Educational Planning Today 

Japan is a highly advanced, monopolistic, capitalist country. In order to win 
international economic competition and achieve imperial 4 Stic advance into the 
overseas market under the so-called "open economy" system, the Government is 
domestically pushing rationalization, personnel retrenchment and low-wage policies, 
and is also taking measures to suppress democratic forces and control the people's 
thoughts and education. The concentrative expression of all of these policies and 
measures is seen in an attempt to change for the worse the Constitution of Japan. 

The ultimate aim of this attempt is to "kill" the thought, to deny all kinds of arma- 
ments, which is crystalized in the following statement in Article 9 of the Consti- 
tution: "Aspiring sincerely to an international justice and order, the Japanese 
people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation. ..." 

The educational policy of the Government is aimed at "quick preparation of 
skilled workers who work obediently for low wages and training of a limited number 
of 'high talents' who are selected by a discriminative process." It is, in a word. 
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a manpower development policy to serve the best Interests of the Japanese monop- 
olistic capital. It is in line with this educational policy that the promotion of 
technological education and the strengthening of moral education are proposed to 
instill in the minds of children the kind of patriotism to approve war. An edu- 
cation of selection and discrimination, or an education to pick up certain children 

and abandon others is going to be enforced in the jam-packed classroom under this 
policy. 

In the meantime, as parents desire to send their children to high schools and 
if possible to universities, out of their belief that this is the only way to enable 
their children to get a decent job in the framework of a Japanese economy charac- 
terized by its dual structure, low-wage policy and discriminative wages by edu- 
cational background, the competition for entrance into high schools and univer- 
sities is getting more and more keen. 

Such a severe entrance competition has brought about a tendency at all edu- 
cation levels, even down to primary schools, to be only concerned with results 
of tests; thus causing a devastating phenomenon of non-existence of education in 
the true sense of the word. Children are deprived of their humanity under the pres- 
sure of test-centred education, and there is a noted increase in the inevitable 
conflicts between those children going on to a higher level of education and those 
who are taking up employment. There is also an increase in the occurrence of 
suffering from all these contradictions. 

It is evident in everybody's eyes that such an education as described above is 
against the interests of the people, because it deprives the people of their right 
to learn the truth and to acquire real scholarship, and forces them to be loyal to 
t e existing order of the country. The fTU cannot help opposing such an educational 
policy. This is why the JTU is consistently pushing the movement to establish 

e ucation in the real interests of the people against such a reactionary, militaristic 
educational policy. 

III. Tasks Facing the JTU in Its Efforts to Create True People's Education 

1. Examination of the "Policy for Establishing Democratic Education" as 
educational planning 

Starting ten years ago, the JTU examined the "Policy for Establishing Demo- 
era tic Education" for five years, continuing discussions up to the fifth draft of 
the policy. It was, in a sense, educational planning initiated from the people to 
examine how the best democratic education responsible for the whole people can be 

established on the basis of the Japanese Constitution and the Fundamental Law of 
Education. 

We naturally looked into such problems as who should determine educational 
policies and how educational planning should be worked out. However, we found 
ourselves in a dilemma when we came to discuss what process the "Policy for 
Estabiishing Democratic Education" must go through before it is put into practice. 

The difficulty was that the Policy presupposed many fundamental changes in edu- 
cational system, administration and finance, although it also contained some 
demands for immediately feasible improvement. In discussing this Policy we 
learned a lesson. 

We have found it vital for the development of our movement to incessantly refer 
back to our basic viewpoint in pushing our actual movement based on various demands 
for establishing democratic education. What is our basic viewpoint, then? It is 
the principles of peace, democracy and fundamental human rights based on the 
Japanese Constitution and the Fundamental Law of Education, which provide for 
the right of the people to education; thet is, the right to equal opportunity in edu- 
cation, free compulsory education and knowledge of truth, and academic freedom 
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and the freedom of teachers' educational studies and practices. 

2. Campaigns aimed at the creation of people's education 

As the organization of teachers who are actually engaged in the education of 
children and are directly in touch with the parents' demands for education, the 
JTU is duty bound to submit criticisms and demands concerning educational poli- 
cies to the Government and to push various campaigns on the basis of these demands. 
The educational budget is quite inadequate when compared with the total national 
and local budgets, and this results in an increase in financial burden by the par- 
ents for the education of their children. 

The JTU is pushing a campaign to publish a series of white papers on education 
which analyze and criticize the real character of such inadequate and unsatisfactory 
educational policies and help to form the right public opinion and demands to im- 
prove the situation. This campaign constitutes an integral part of our general move- 
ment aimed at the creation of an education to serve the real interests of the people . 

Listed below are the subjects on which we have prepared white papers to pro- 
mote our national education movement: 

(a) Expansion and integration of pre-school education— establishment of more 
kindergartens and nursery schools , and betterment of education given in these 
institutions. 

(b) Elimination of jam-packed classrooms; increase in the pupil-teacher ratio 

per class; assignment of at least one clerk, one nurse teacher and one night guard r 
to each school. 8 

(c) Alleviation of the parents' burden of educational expenses, completely free 

compulsory education, increase in the subsidy to private universities. [ 

(d) Examination of the actual condition of harmful test-centred education and [ 

excessive entrance competition, and the promotion of the campaign to put every ! 

lower secondary school graduate in upper secondary school for its solution. f 

(e) Survey of the living conditions and salaries of teachers. \ 

(f) Devastation of education in coal mining districts , communities surrounded , 

by military bases, rural areas, large urban centres and industrial belts. - 

(g) Actual condition of textbook administration and its democratization move- 
ment. f 

3. Independent educational study activities aimed at creation of people's 

education ’ 

In the foregoing chapters we have considered educational planning in a broad [ 

sense of the term. Now, we would like to deal with the problems of educational \ 

planning in school, such as curriculum content and school activities. ( 

The JTU has been continuing independent educational study activities for the 
past 15 years toward the basic goal of "establishing democratic education dedicated 
to the cause of peace and truth." The Government, which seemed to support our f 
independent educational study activities in the beginning, now obviously takes a 
hostile attitude towards them and resorts to all measures to thwart them. 

Education is essentially a free, independent, creative activity. There can be 
no real education where the freedom of the teachers' educational studies and prac- 
tices is not guaranteed. 

In an attempt to give legal binding power to curriculum and to control the content 
of education, however, the Government is trying to tighten up its control over the : 
content of textbooks and strip teachers of their freedom of educational studies. 















With a conviction that curriculum should be compiled by the teachers' group 
independently in accordance with the conditions of the community and children 
concerned, the JTU has been pushing a drive for independent compilation of 
curriculum. 



The JTU has been conducting this campaign for curriculum compilation by teach- 
ers as a part of its independent educational study activities. This is, of course 
not an easy Job, since it is a resistance against the Government policy to control 
the content of education. It is naturally accompanied by difficulties because it 

^ crltlc j lzes ' for toe purpose of establishing the right view on education, 
e official in-service education and the study guides distributed directly by the 
Government to teachers, 1 1 



Teachers, on their own, attend the independent educational study meetings held 
at regional, prefectural and national levels. In spite of all these difficulties 
teachers are taking on this important task out of their sense of responsibility to 
their profession and to the future of the children. 



IV. Problems to Be Solved 



The Inquiry Outline distributed by WCOTP on the 1966 theme states in its in- 
troduction; ‘In general terms, educational planning serves four basic purposes 
with varying emphasis: 1. to ensure that the educational system provides for the 
best economic growth of the country by supplying trained manpower; 2. to promote 
social development and political stability. ..." For the reasons given above, 

anHn K We < f f° r that , thlS deflnltlon of toe basic purposes of educational planning 
is apt to be interpreted to mean to approve the existing order of a country and to 

co-operate with the policies being taken by the Government without any criticism. 



Education belongs to the nation as a whole. Therefore, it is the primary re- 
f.? 0 " sl ^ llity of the Government to guarantee to the people the right to education. 

e beiieve on this ground that we teachers should resolutely fight for independence 
fJS®; 1 ®?P le . s ri ? h * to ed “cation from any arbitrary policies of the Government. 

Tu j teachers * organizations should have a voice and the right of 
participation in the determination of educational policies and educational planning, 
and contribute to the creation of an education to serve the real interests of the 



f Ve ° U T r fu “ Su PP° rt to the whole text of the Draft Recommendation Concerning 

tint V m I 63 * Jolntly P re P ared b V ILO and Unesco, and in particular to its 
Article 9 which states: "Teachers' organizations should be recognized as a force 

which can contribute greatly to educational advance and which therefore should be 
associated with the determination of educational policy," and we earnestly hope 

and i W< th ^ de ^ 1Cate ourselves to the cause of educational advance both in Japan 



The JTU will continue to firmly abide by its slogan "Never send our children to 
war again," and to push its movement aimed at "establishment of a democratic 
education for peace and truth," because it represents the people's demand for 
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Korea 



KOREAN FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
B-14, English 



Basic Requirements of Educational Planning 

Educational planning must satisfy the basic requirements of a developing nation 
and of its educational system. The first and the most obvious requirement is that 
educational planning be closely tied to the needs of the nation in respect to its 
economic, political, social and cultural development. National needs are not 
necessarily opposed to the needs of individual self-realization. It is believed, 
rather, that in order to create the conditions necessary for fuller individual self- 
realization, national development must be given priority. National needs must be 
assessed; their assessment has two logical prerequisites: visualizing the goal 
and being aware of present progress along the road to that goal. One is primarily 
the philosophical task of deciding the social direction, while the other is primarily 
the scientific task of surveying the present status. 

We believe that social philosophy, the source of educational aims, should be 
developed through the process of broad dialogue among various sectors of society. 
Written summarizations of such dialogue can be conducted by any agency. But 
dialogue must cover every aspect from its many angles. We feel that developing 
societies suffer greatly from the lack of inter-group dialogue — for example, be- 
tween policy makers and intellectuals, among intellectuals in different fields, 
between politicians and educators, and between the government and the people. 

In many nations this results in obstacles to planning and its execution. As to 
surveying the present situation, we feel that the function of surveys in connexion 
with educational planning must be centralized in some way, even though the de- 
velopment of research functions should be encouraged. This should be one of the 
major tasks of any planning organization, whether it be a bureau, a board or a 
commission. 

The second requirement that must be met by educational planning is its compre- 
hensiveness and consistency. It must be consistent with, and be an integral part 
of overall national planning. It must have parts consistent with the whole and 
with each other. It must be consistent also over a long period of time. It must 
not neglect any educational problem that could make a difference in the overall 
function of education. This is especially so in a country where educational prob- 
lems and difficulties give rise to vicious cycles in which the goals of educational 
policies change due to many reasons, and in which policies are made in such a 
manner that they actually hinder educational development. Educational planning 
must form a consistent and comprehensive whole. We conceive such educational 
planning as a co-ordinated drive . 

The third requirement for educational planning is that it must imply, and even 
welcome, a measure of control. The word "control" is indeed controversial. In 
any case, a plan is the defined path to a planned goal. The path may be narrow 
or wide, but it is still well-defined. A well-defined path means that it must 
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that srf 9 f U w tl f S I 11 ? are conduclve to attaining the goal and discourage those 
not : W ® feel that the assertion for complete autonomy by certain groups 
. ltbln an ed ucational system, under the banner of democracy, is ill-conceived P 
interest-seeking and incompatible with the idea of planning. We believe how- 

i e s V th' a t on rr 1 mUSt be exerclsed ° n the basls of two principles. One princTple 
con cl ® onto r i mea ® ure s must ^ Preceded by dialogue, participation and preferably 
“• ° ther Principle is that control measures must be scientifically 

pressure FoTlhl latV ***** ° f faCt ' rath ® r than on Personal and political 
wftho * F ® r ' Surveys and research into the real facts are important. 

Without these two principles, control will fluctuate according to the dictates of 
bureaucratic and political whim. aies oi 



Hp lit a r?' Wh6ther “ 1S a bureau ' a board or e commission, should 
conS ? T"? maJ ° r functlon of suggesting methods for such scientific 

ThP mnr * ^ * 30 lndependent a 9 e ncy for educational planning is necessary. 

The more pressing present educational problems, the higher up the ladder of the ^ 

that Zhl r°r SUCh ^ a9enCy Sh ° uld be ‘ In Korea ' for example, we feel 
that such a planning agency should be set up directly under the President and in- 
to 00 ° ordinatp^f 6 ° * ItS b * 

co ordinate facts, and to work out and suggest plans. The power of final deci- 

to thp CO rn C v e p 9 baSlcpla " s and related legal matters, however, must be reserved 
to the Government and to the National Assembly. 



Fourthly, we believe that an essential feature of educational planning is the 

budaet"' r* fUndS ln h3nd ' rather than the seeking of additional 

oPPHc forY developing nations are caught in the conflict between mounting 

needs for mmediate economic development and an expanding education to satisfy 
f" ^. Pand ! ng P°P ulation • Even though we believe in the principle of educational 

Jeach Anoint h P >' T alS ° beli6Ve that educational investment should not 
P^pnHpl P K? he l e l endangers immediate economic development. Rather the 
essential problem of educational planning is to find the causes of waste in the 

budaet 4 ® ducational syste m and to draw up plans within the limits of the available 
9 . ome countries certainly need an increase in their educational budgets 
but in many other nations such an increase would only result in waste. 



herf is t?at !t m it! rK < * duCational planni "9* a "d the last we shall consider 

t ' S 5 , hat t must be in harmony with the "developmental stage" of a country. 

ri s t y y rV j at nati ° ns differ ln ^neral as well as in specific charec- 
ristics. Many problems facing educational planning in a developing nation may 

even be put to over-ambitious, if not blind, planning modeled after that of develooed 

vartoT* W J tbOUt thought to the delicate and intricate relationship of education to ? 
various social, economic, political and socio -cultural conditions. 



We feel , then , that educational planning can be worthy of its name onlv to the 
extent that it satisfies these principles of (1) national needs, (2) comprehensive- 

stag^? 0 C ° n t6nCy ' 3 rational contr ol, (4) economy and (5) developmental 



In Korea we are proud of the educational system we have erected during the past 

nearfv ^ *5 ^ rlngthos< ; years ' the elementary school population has increased 

schonl 3 n T S U inc i lu 6 per cent of sch °ol-age children. The secondary 
fif f i " increased a phenomenal 13 times and the higher education 

iniide SlJi ^ ln f reased 18 tlmes - B ut we are worried about what is going on 
inside this educational system, and where it is heading. 



With regard to educational planning, we have had many "plans" at the national 
evel As a matter of fact, we feel that there have been too many. Without bX 
oo critical, we feel that there have been no plans that satisfy all five criteria 
We also believe that these criteria are neither too stringent nor impossible to * 
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satisfy. 

Role of the Teachers 1 Organization in Educational Planning 



Educational planning in Korea has been carried out by the Ministry of Education, 
an executive branch of the Government. 



Many civilian committees with advisory functions have been formed and some 
have been dissolved. The number of such committees concerning special edu- 
cational problems presently acting in an advisory capacity to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation is 35. Even though such committees are very desirable, we observe two 
points that need improvement. More often than not, the management of a com- 
mittee is such that it merely scratches the surface of the problem it is supposed 
to solve , involving only the debating of opinions rather than soul searching and 
factual research. No committee has yet been formed to study the problem of 
overall educational planning. All present committees concentrate on some special 
educational problem. Essentially bureaucracy-centred educational planning is 
further hampered by the too frequent turnover of the ministers of education — 16 in 
the past 17 years. 



In whatever way the stages of educational planning are conceived, we feel that, 
at present as in the past, every stage has been and is oeing inadequately executed 
in Korea, Even though every stage has its own critical importance, we feel that 
the stage for determining educational aims and the stage for evaluating the imple- 
mentation of a plan should receive special attention. It is unnecessary to re- 
emphasize the absolute importance of clearly formulated educational aims which 
go beyond mere paperwork and lip service , and permeate the educational system 
as a whole. We recognize that the formulation and "permeation" of such operative 
educational aims is a difficult task in a transitional society where the system of 
values is in a flux and even in conflict. However, any intentional activity re- 
quires a continuity of aims, activities and evaluation. We feel that the "planning," 
principles, methods and practices of evaluation are woefully inadequate, so that 
essential continuity is broken to exclude continuous improvement. Then, we don't 
really educate. It may also be observed that the stage of assessing the present 
educational situation is essentially the same point as the evaluation stage of the 
continuous educational planning process. 



The Korean Federation of Education Associations, the only national, unified 
teachers' organization in Korea, has been actively concerned with the educational 
planning and policies of the nation. More often than not it has acted as the critic 
of various educational policies of the Government. The media of critique are 
KFEA's monthly journal "New Education," its weekly newspaper "Korean Education 
Weekly," many standing committees and seminars. We believe that KFEA has con- 
tributed much to the nation's education. 



On many occasions the attitude of the Government toward such educational 
policy activities of KFEA has been receptive. Many policies have been implemented 
as the result of KFEA's suggestions, recommendations and resolutions. The res- 
toration of local educational boards ensuring the principle of educational autonomy 
and the adoption of a single salary schedule for teachers are notable examples of 
KFEA taking the lead and of the Government responding sympathetically. On other 
occasions, however, the attitude of the Government has been one of official po- 
liteness and, understandably, of unofficial annoyance. KFEA suggestions, requests 
and resolutions are politely answered, yet the feeling of embarrassment and annoyance 
can often be detected. In general we are not as much concerned with the Govern- 
ment attitude toward KFEA's educational policy activities as we are with what KFEA 
can do and what the Government can do with regard to educational planning. 



While we are critical of what the Government has done with respect to educa- 
tional planning, we also feel that we must be critical of ourselves as well. What 
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have we, a teachers' organization, done with regard to educational planning whose 
principles we have outlined above? 

First , we do not think we have done enough to make the Government and the 
people realize the importance of educational planning in its contemporary sense. 
We feel that, as a teachers' organization, we are partly to blame for the non- 
existence of educational planning embodying the principles outlined above. 
Secondly, we are also cognizant of the fact that some of the recommendations we 
have made to the Government and to the people with regard to educational policies 
may have contained elements of professional bias due to the fact that we are edu- 
cators, and thus we may not have acted in the best interests of the nation. More 
specifically, we could have strengthened the following activities. 

In all phases of educational planning, particularly in determining and clarifying 
social philosophy and educational aims, continued discussion among various 
segments of society are all-important. Then KFEA should have taken the role of 
a dialogue -promoter among groups Micnated from each other. Dialogue is badly 
needed, for example, between educators and economists, between educational 
bureaucrats and economic bureaucrats, between the Government and the people, 
between educators and those in the mass -communications field, if a fair degree 
of understanding and consensus is to prevail . 

In all phases of educational planning, particularly in the stage of assessing 
existing educational conditions , factual research and survey are of absolute 
importance. Then KFEA should adopt the role of a fact-supplier. This can be 
done by strengthening the activities of the research section of KFEA or by organ- 
izing, for example, a work committee whose activities may be patterned after 
those of a "shadow" planning board where facts are gathered and analyzed with 
particular reference to educational planning. 

The key aspect of educational planning seems to lie in weighing alternatives . 
Then KFEA must adopt the role of a clarifier of alternatives rather than that of a 
mere organizer. Based upon the best facts and principles it can incorporate, it 
can clarify where a particular alternative would possibly lead. This can be done 
again in the manner of a shadow planning board . 

When plans are drawn up and decided upon by appropriate procedures, their 
execution and implementation require enthusiastic support and concerted partici- 
pation. Willing participants who do not work from motives of self-interest are 
necessary. In this area KFEA must adopt the role of a motivator to action. Some 
plans may be contrary to the self-interests of certain groups in society; some 
plans may even hurt certain teachers. A teachers' organization should be able to 
facilitate concerted action in the implementation of plans and should not be drawn 
toward the interests of any group even at the stage of executing plans . 

Finally, KFEA as a teachers' organization occupies a strategic position to play 
the role of a plan evaluator in the implementation of plans. This teachers' organi- 
zation, if it systematically organizes programmes, will be able to evaluate plans 
and projects better than any other group through the "inside stories" of what hap- 
pened in schools . Inside stories are the source of ultimate evaluation rather than 
a superficial array of statistics. 

The above roles summarize what we consider we must strengthen in the future. 
Educational planning in its modern sense has almost been non-existent in Korea, 
even though there have been many policies and plans. KFEA's involvement has 
been, in general, out of focus as far as necessary endeavour for implementing 
workable educational planning is concerned. Nations may differ in their standings 
with regard to educational planning, but where systematic educational planning is 
needed as an integral part of national development, we would like to suggest that 
the above-listed roles of a teachers' organization be given further thought. 



Philippines 



PHILIPPINE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
B-15, English 



The Board of National Education of the Philippines, as created by law, deter- 
mines the social philosophy upon which basic educational planning should be 
carried out. As to how much of the national income and budget should be spent 
for education, the Department of Education recommends, but Congress determines 
on the basis of priorities. 

Educational planning should embrace all levels of education, both public and 
private, including the education of adults and out-of-school youths. 

The Department of Education should be responsible for the overall educational 
plan of the country. The plan must, however, be integrated with the overall na- 
tional plan for socio-economic development drawn by the National Economic 
Council . 

An overall plan for education that is integrated with the national plan for socio- 
economic development is now being prepared by the National Economic Council. 
This body has requested the Department of Education to submit its plans based 
essentially on the present socio-economic situation in the Philippines and the 
actual educational needs as revealed by studies made. Reference is also made 
to the projections made by the Unesco-ECAFE Asian Advisory Body in Educational 
Planning and its Philippine Counterpart team that worked in the Philippines from 
Tune to August 1964. 

In each of the stages set forth in the Inquiry Outline, the Philippine Public 
School Teachers Association is involved, although not too deeply, by way of 
sharing its ideas in Committee meetings and in questionnaires sent to it by the 
Department of Education or the Bureaus under the Department. Tor instance, the 
reactions and suggestions of the Philippine Public School Teachers Association 
was requested before the adoption of the Proposed Five-Year Educational Programme 
of the Bureau of Public Schools covering the period from 1965-66 to 1969-70. 
However, in the determination of priorities and the relative emphasis that should 
be given to each aspect of education, the present role of the Philippine Public 
School Teachers Association is merely recommendatory. 

It is felt, however, that with the current emphasis being given to more parti- 
cipation and involvement in national planning for education, the Philippine Public 
School Teachers Association will necessarily take an active part in the develop- 
ment of such plans. The Association is also concerned with the shortage of human 
resources sufficiently trained to man the various services for socio-economic 
development. The training of quality teachers is the Association's first concern. 

The Philippine Public School Teachers Association sponsored the First National 
Seminar in Educational Planning from 17-22 January 1966. Limited financial as- 
sistance was given by WCOTP and the Asia Foundation in the Philippines , while 
technical assistance was given by the Unesco National Commission of the 
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Philippines , the Unesco Asian Institute in Educational Planning in New Delhi , 
the Department of Education of the Philippines , the National Economic Council of 
the Philippines , the United Nations Technical Assistance Board in the Philippines 
and the United States Agency for International Development. 

The provincial chapters also were requested to adopt the theme "The Role of 
Teachers in Educational Planning" in their provincial conventions. This was the 
theme which the Philippine Public School Teachers Association took up in its rep- 
resentative assembly in June 1966. 

It is submitted that the involvement of national teachers' organizations in 
educational planning is desirable to bring about effective results. It is felt that 
teachers' organizations, be they national or local, should be more assertive and 
militant, because the burden of implementing plans for education rests heavily 
on the teachers who make up the bulk of membership. It is also submitted that 
if teachers share in planning, they will feel involved. 

The Philippine Public School Teachers Association submits that teachers should 
share in planning for education because their involvement would ensure the right 
support for the plan. 

A developing country like the Philippines should make use of the experiences 
of other countries on a rational basis. The governments of all developing countries 
should treat education as an investment, for when the government directs a sizeable 
portion of its resources to education, it invests in human capital. 

The last conference of Ministers of Education of Asian member countries to 
Unesco held in Bangkok, Thailand, in November 1965 drafted the Asian Model in 
Educational Planning. This meeting places a challenge to all Asian member coun- 
tries. The action of WCOTP in working with Unesco in the area of educational 
planning is the right step in recognizing the invaluable contribution that the 
teacher C3n make. This will contribute to the strengthening of his status. 
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m ^% r°r 1 , ^ a : tmen S ? f educatlon are striving to find areas of agreement 
in the field of official curricula and textbooks. They are acting under public pres- 

®' ° n n theadViCe °L tea D CherS ' assoclations ' °f because they must reduce budg- 
ctary expenditures. The Romanche cantons, with their devotion to federalism, have 
achieved considerable progress in this direction. Mention is made for the first 

elementary school > mention is even made of a Romanche sec- 
ODpn ^ n , and P r °9 ress is gradually being made towardr a common date for the 
opening of the school year! This is indeed a very modest example of olanning; 
however, it represents considerable progress on the way to inter-canton co-operation, 

Primary and secondary teachers' organizations contribute to this evaluation in 
varying degrees and at various levels. They would like to be heard more and exert 

Lh? «J? flUenCe °" the COUrSe ° f events - However, they are only advisory 
bodies. They speak for their members and suggest to the authorities the desirable 

V?. ref ° rn, s- They are heard or consulted; however, their advice is not 
tn kh„ ? therefore ne cessary to enlist the support of public opinion in order 
o bring about some co-ordinated action during parliamentary debates . Furthermore 
the decisions of the educational authorities can be put to a referendum and must 
n be approved or rejected by the people through a vote. This procedure may 
explain the somewhat cautious advance of the Swiss education in a rapidly changing 

However, the internal force represented by teachers' organizations should not 
be underestimated. In the last analysis, the teachers are the school. They are 
wit ij; n the framework of the laws and regulations, give a vital impulse 
bronoht <n t i Tu 6lr 0rganizations , the teachers in different cantons are 
mTinSfn « h UC h Wi r h < ? ne another ' they suggest possible changes and improvements, 
maintain a degree of alertness and show the path to be followed. The German lan- 

guage teachers in French-speaking Switzerland have just achieved a considerable 

aith t ° f SU u C6SS through remarkable teamwork and unified their textbooks , 
although not their curricula, for the benefit of teachers and students alike. 

r ** 1S e !T *w C l! 3 persp ? ctive that the possibilities of improvement of Swiss edu- 
thP pLt w viewed, as well as its adaptation to a modern world. Always on 
fi ?'^ Ut co, J scious of a long and worthy tradition, Swiss educators are striv- 
en,? u eir u °u h , r ° Ugh mutual understanding, service to the community and great 
patience which should not be mistaken for stagnation. This type of education is 

which StT C ° untry; “ is wear y of inordinately vast and inhuman plans 
which might threaten the very diversity which it keeps within the greatest concern; 

planning is sometimes too close to a process of levelling down, and Switzerland 
is a country bom out of its mountains. 
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Thailand 



THE, EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THAILAND 
B-17, English 



It would be of advantage to clarify the two terms: social philosophy and edu- 
cational planning. The first is vague , while the second lends itself to multi- 
dimensional interpretation. Thus educational planning may refer to planning at 
the national, regional, provincial and local levels; or planning according to the 
types, streams and levels of education; or planning according to a long-term, 
medium-term and annual basis. In Thailand educational administration is relatively 
centralized. Various planning bodies within the central administration work to- 
gether to determine the social goals at the national level. Social institutions such 
as family, religion, government institutions, military, economic institutions, and, 
more important, the King would help to set up the national goals. In a transition- 
al society such as Thailand today , one cannot fully comprehend any one of these 

social institutions which continually and, sometimes drastically, modify each 
other, 

Historicany , the budgetary allocation for education in Thailand was determined 
annually by the Budget Bureau. In the past six years the National Economic De- 
ve opment Board (NEDB) exerted significant influence on the broad development of 
formal education, especially in matters pertaining to developmental, as distinct 
from regular, types of educational projects which formed part of the six-year eco- 
nomic development plan (1961-1966). For the next five-year plan (1967-1971) 
the procedure is roughly as follows: ' ' 

The NEDB determines the over-all rate of growth of the national income over 
the planned period, as well as the sectoral rates of growth. At the same time, the 
order of sectoral priority will be set and the budgetary resources over the period 
allocated accordingly. Thus during the next five-year plan formal education, 

which enjoys a high order of priority, will be allocated double the amount allotted 
for the previous plan. 

Within the ceiling of this five-year allocation, the educational sector will pro- 
pose educational projects which are geared to realize the broad developmental 
policy for education. This educational policy is worked out by a high-level com- 
mittee representing all levels of education, the Budget Bureau and the NEDB, as 
well as the Manpower Planning Office . 

It will be noted that the composition of the committee reflects the modem ap- 
proach to educational planning, whereby the educational plan is consciously ar- 
ticulated with the economic and social development plan of the country. As and 
when the machinery for planning is perfected, and the newly established Labour 
Department has developed the mechanism for assessing the short-term and medium - 

cart 1 inTitT 604 S f ltuatlon ' thls agency can and ls expected to play an important 
part in this type of manpower and educational planning . 



Long-term educational planning has been initiated. The agencies mentioned 
above are also expected to participate in the planning process. The nature and 
purpose of the long-term educational plan, covering a period of 20-25 years, dif- 
fer somewhat from those of the annual and five-year plans; hence the contribution 
of the various agencies are likely to differ from the case of the annual or five-year 
plan. 

In all types of educational planning at the national level, every effort is made 
to involve, inform and consult the various departments within the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and, through the National Education Council, the various universities. 
These agencies and institutions are free to comment on and modify the plans in 
the light of their administrative and operational experience and policies. 

In the past decade the Ministry of Education promoted the process of decen- 
tralization by means of delegating considerable administrative and operational 
power to regional and provincial educational development agencies. This project 
was also designed to enlist the participation of local leadership and resources. 
Apparently for lack of qualified personnel, budgetary support and slow growth of 
local involvement, the project is due to be terminated. 

The above account, while describing the process of planning and agencies in- 
volved, may be summed up by saying that the agencies that determine the pro- 
portion of government expenditures on education as a percentage of the national 
income and the national budget are really the National Economic Development 
Board and the Budget Bureau, subject to political decision at the ministerial and 
cabinet levels. It is noteworthy that a considerable proportion of total educational 
expenditure is determined by the private sector, i.e. , pupils and their parents, 
as well as private schools. 

Ideally, educational planning should encompass all levels and types of edu- 
cation-public and private , in-school (formal) and out-of -school (informal) . This 
type of comprehensive planning serves the useful purpose of ensuring that the in- 
teraction of internal forces within the educational system is given free play, and ' 
that the whole educational system can be geared to meet economic and social as 
well as educational objectives more effectively. (However, such a comprehensive 

plan can become very unwieldy, especially when detailed considerations are taken 
into account.) 

Comprehensive planning lends itself well to the solution of a balanced edu- 
cational development by levels , types and streams; by the share of responsibility 
to be undertaken by the government and private sectors; by the emphasis to be laid 
on formal and informal education; and by determining the total share of educational 
expenditure and cost in relation to national resources and the claims of other sec- 
tors to the total resources of the nation. 

In most developing countries attempts to correct imbalances within the edu- 
cational system at one point are bound to affect other points also. Thus the ex- 
pansion of enrolment at the secondary level to meet middle -level manpower will 
require an expansion in the enrolment in primary schools and an improvement in the 
primary graduates' academic quality. Further, more teachers of the right type of 
qualification and specialization will be needed for secondary schools , and hence 
teacher training will have to be expanded and reoriented. At the higher educa- 
tion level institutions of higher learning will have to expand not only to provide 
additional teachers but also to provide sufficient leadership in terms of quantity 
and quality. 

Viewed in the light of the above consideration , educational planning in Thailand 
approximates closely the concept of a comprehensive approach. The. actual process 
of planning is, however, somewhat disjointed. Take, for instance, the first com- 
prehensive plan of 1963. This was a Joint undertaking of the Thai planning agencies 



and two teams of overseas experts: an AID Task Force and a Unesco Mission. The 
Joint Thai -AID Task Force dealt with the target-setting for the economic and man- 
power parts of the plan in its quantitative analysis. The quantitative analysis 
was not carried through into the educational sector, so that the numerical targets 
in terms of enrolment, requirements for teachers and teacher educators, other edu- 
cational inputs, expenditures and economic costs have not been worked out. In 

spite of this, the Joint Task Force has been able to arrive at broad overall policy 
proposals in education. 

TJie Ministry of Education should be responsible for educational planning at all 
levels: primary, secondary, and higher education. The cabinet should determine 
how much of the national budget will be spent for education. This allocation may 
be set up on the basis of an annual increase of the budget devoted to education 
or it might be well to set up the rate of education expenditure against the Gross* 
National Product, e.g. 4-5 per cent. The education plans, therefore, should be 
drawn up as a part of government policy. 

At the present time there are several government agencies involved in educa- 
tional planning. The National Education Council plans for higher education, while 
the Educational Planning Office under the Ministry of Education is responsible for 
educational planning below university grade level. The EPO co-ordinates plans 
by working with various education departments. These plans and educational pro- 
jects are submitted to the National Economic Development Board for reviewing. 

All sectoral plans then will be co-ordinated and used for a planned period. The 
Budget Bureau under the Prime Minister's Office plays a very important role in this 
process of planning. 

There should be a single planning agency responsible for the national education 
plan for all levels and types of education. This planning agency should have the 
full authority to determine the need for budget to be allocated for education both 
for short- and long-term plans. 



B 

(1) The Cabinet determines a broad policy for educational aims and development 

and, in many cases, sets out priority. The National Education Council clarifies 
educational aims for higher educational institutions with the Ministry of Education. 
Previously the Cabinet appointed two national committees, the Committee on De- 
velopment of Education Under the Karachi Plan and the Committee on Loan Projects 
for the Development of Education . These two committees work closely with the 
Ministry of Education in establishing major educational aims. The Society occa- 
sionally gives opinions about educational policy and aims through publication 
radio and television. ' 

(2) The Ministry of Education and the National Education Council are respon- 
sible for the assessment of the existing education situation. Again, the Society 
through its publications may make any comments on this matter. 

(3) The Educational Planning Office of the Ministry of Education and the National 
Economic Development Board draft the proposed targets. The initial draft is made 
through the Ministry of Education Director-General Committee. The final decision, 
such as manpower demands and the financial resources, is approved by the NEDB. * 

(4) The Budget Bureau of the Prime Minister's Office, before it can authorize 
and adjust the targets according to the availability of financial resources , will 
check carefully the targets both for short (annual) and long terms. The NEDB 

is responsible for the long-term development plans. 

(5) The long-term educational plan, once having been approved by the NEDB 
and the Budget Bureau, is worked out in detail by the EPO working in co-operation 
with the departments concerned. The annual budget is approved and authorized by 
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the Cabinet through the Budget Bureau . 

Educational programmes are controlled and inspected by various authorities. 

The Ministry of Education has its own inpectors and director-generals to control 
and supervise the works within the Ministry. Other government officials also have 
the authority to inspect the educational programmes: representatives of the Budget 
Bureau, the Auditor-General, and the NEDB. These various authorities will submit 
reports about the education programmes ii: operation. Several measures are taken 
in order to evaluate the effectiveness of the programmes for the purpose of revising 
and implementing the plans. Examples are the World Bank (IBRD) Loan Project for 
the Improvement of Vocational Education , and the Canadian Loan Project for the 
Improvement of Secondary Education. A secondary education study is being com- 
pleted by the Educational Planning Office with the co-operation of a Michigan 
State University team. The results of this study will help the Ministry of Educa- 
tion improve the secondary education programme. 

C 

The Society has been involving itself in the various stages of educational plan- 
ning in section B by giving opinions, comments and recommendations, and by 
writing letters concerning educational planning to various government bodies. 
Discussion over radio and television, and public panel discussions are also held. 
The Educatio n Center , a monthly magazine of the Society publishing many articles 
on educational planning , is sent regularly to authorities for the improvement of 
educational planning. , 

Recently The Education Society organized and participated in two seminars on 
educational planning. The meeting on "The Role of Educational Research in Edu- 
cational Planning" was assisted by the International Conference for the Advancement 
of Educational Research in the Asian and South Pacific Region. It was held in 
Bangkok in December 1963 under the auspices of The Education Society of Thailand 
and the Faculty of Education of Chulalongkorn University. The 2 97 -page report 
is widely used by Thai educators. 

An educational planning seminar with the theme "The Economics of Education" 
was held by The Education Society of Thailand in Chiengmai in August 1965. The 
meeting was held with financial assistance from WCOTP. Participants included 
more than 100 Thai educators representing all levels of administration. They heard 
speakers discuss the following topics: "The Economics of Education and the Present 
Education Management," "Education Investment and Wastage," "Educational Plan- 
ning for Social and Economic Development," "Primary School Status of Various 
Districts in Thailand" and "Status of Teachers in Asia." 

Recommendations were presented to the general meeting by working groups 
divided into four areas: policy making and educational planning, development of 
education according to manpower demands, prevention of wastage in education and 
improvement of educational management. The resolutions adopted were submitted 
to the government bodies responsible for educational planning and administration. 

It is believed that effective educational planning and improvement must receive 
support from various levels of administration. Sympathy, understanding and co- 
operation of teachers are also needed. The Society is planning to hold more lec- 
tures and seminars in other parts of Thailand. 

Teachers' organizations in other countries should have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in educational planning by submitting opinions to authorities, conducting 
research and conducting seminars to improve effective teaching and to promote the 
teaching profession for the improvement of national education. 

The teachers' organizations in every country should share their experiences in 
the role of organizations in educational planning. 
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Ecuador 



uni6n nacional de educadores 

B-18, Spanish 



A 

If we consider that planning is a systematic method of acting through the for- 
mulation and implementation of programmes aimed at reaching proposed goals with- 
in the shortest period of time, at the least cost and under the best circumstances, 
we will agree that by planning one can arrive better at building or destroying some- 
thing. In other words, planning can be directed toward good as well as toward 
evil, depending on the proposed goal. Therefore, it is necessary to establish 
the objectives which satisfy more fully the community for which the planning is 
intended. Educational planning, in ore’ ;r to comply fully with its intention, must 
be inspired by a number of basic principles agreeable to the whole of the population 
benefiting from that work. 

In a democratic republican country such as ours, it is the State, through its 
political constitution, which sets the general principles that govern society; 
therefore, the philosophical principles which should inspire an educational plan 
will be found in the political constitution. 

Since education is the basis of the economic and social development of the 
people, it is necessary that the same constitution of the State set forth, in general 
terms, the amount of investment which should be earmarked for education. In ef- 
fect, our constitution states that the budget will give preferential attention to edu- 
cation, which means that education has priority. 

On the other hand, economic and social development of a country must be 
planned. This planning will take into account the various development programmes 
which the country intends to carry out. These programmes should obviously be 
adequately financed. In like manner, the policy of the central Government has 
certain requirements concerning the preparation of the budget, while the admin- 
istration needs certain elements for the normal development of its activities. 
Therefore, these three sectors which have to do with the problem of the allocation 
of the funds at the disposal of the Government every year must have direct par- 
ticipation. 

These aspects have been recognized in Ecuador, and thus the Commission on 
Financing is in charge of preparing the general budget for the nation. Besides the 
necessary technical advisors, this Commission is made up of the following offi- 
cials: (a) the Minister of Finance as the representative of the executive branch; 

(b) the chairman of the National Planning and Economic Co-ordination Board; (c) 
the director of the technical Department of the administration and (d) a representa- 
tive of the legislative branch. 

The draft pR osal prepared by this Commission is examined by the National 
Congress for its final approval. 



All types of education, public and private, in-school and out-of-school, have 
one same purpose: the education. Instruction and training of the individual. A 
plan considering each one of these fields separately or individual planning for 

d^htPdf °i theSe 41 ® lds wo “ ld dlvlde the efforts and split up their activity. Un- 
doubtedly they could better fulfill their aim if included within a single plan of 
action • ^ 

Ecuador has a single plan, called the "Overall Education Plan." Overall 
insofar as it includes all the aspects of education from pre-school to the higher 
J®.® 1 ,' and al8 ° because in it one finds all the types or kinds of schools, such as 
fiscal, municipal and private schools. It should be pointed out that not only has 
the acceptance of the private school sector been obtained, but also its decided 

the P pian. Pe PS ^ ^ faCt that 4t P artici P ata d actively in the formulation of 

of i?l n S e w ed !! < f tt< ? 1S 9 primary functlon of th e State, which invests a good part 

withfn thl 9 K educat , l0nal * ervlces and 13 ln char 9 e of seeing that it develops 
within the best possible conditions, educational planning falls under the com- 
petence of the State. It can undertake this planning, however, as part of its 

P ° 107 ° r 4t ° an entfUSt an independent agency with the task. In the 
whtL fh her ® 46 m ° r ® contlnuity between planning and the execution of the plan, 

and^what ® eco ” d ^se rends itself to a certain divorce between what is planned 
and what is actually done. 

mentl E the State ltse * f ' through its Ministry of Education (Planning Depart - 

bv mi'aiJs ofttc en fh hane ° f educatlonal Panning, and is putting it into operation 
by means of its other executive agencies. 

However, in order to see that the Plan does not become an isolated effort within 
tS^r ent Pr ° CeSS ' the Educational Planning Department has been careful to 

Cn nrdfn ^ necessa 7 co ‘ ordlna tion with the National Planning and Economic 
Co ordination Board of the country to the extent that the Education Plan is but one 
of the programmes within the General Development Plan. And it could not be other- 
wise, because the latter determines the policy to be followed— the goals which 

onWH° U rr P °rf t0 n taln Wlthin a glven perlod of time — an d education can 
only be its immediate collaborator by preparing the human resources required for 

countiy° mPllShmjnt ° f the General Plan tQ ward the better development of the 

l 

With regard to changes, we do not think it necessary to introduce them yet* we 
are rather awaiting the results of the present situation in our count^ 



In accordance with planning techniques, the first Ecuadorian Education Plan 
went through the following process: 

The overall Educational Planning Department, established in late 1960, began 
y compiling all existing valuable studies on the condition of education in our 
country. Once the first inventory had been completed, it had to be complemented 
with research on all those aspects which had not been taken into account in the 
previous studies, or which were doubtful, 

of I h Al?®! ,ln9 pr ° fesslon began to co-operate starting with this first step. Most 
of the existing works were written by the teachers themselves, and the various 
provincial organs of the teaching profession participated in the research activity. 

Dromo^H 9 » ther ! n9 materla1 ' 14 was made available to the planners, who in turn 
onnr*i * d i? S ° f seminars and round-table meetings to study it and to arrive at 
T S * J partlcipants ln 11115 stage of the work, according to the various 
cases and needs, were teachers, educational leaders, parents, several economic 
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tP*^rc. b0d eS 4 Wh Ch u ° ne Way ° r another had ^ do with education, and the 
dpmanrf f ° rg r zat i° n through representatives of UNE. For the first time the 
ThPCP ^ Afferent social and economic sectors of the country was answered 

^EcLdoHan S pi 0nS H ere the °u 6S WhlCh determlned the strengths and weaknesses ’ 
ot Ecuadorian education up to that time. 



ith this material, the plan began to take shape. The financial possibilities 
were measured and the necessary readjustments made to ensure that the expecta- 

this wortT " 1 ^ Wlth the eC ° nomlc ' human and material resources available for 



Then Liaison Commissions were appointed to review the Plan by sections beina 
“tte pL°„ ln “ ade,Uate C °- OTd ‘" a “°" «*•> «he other pro^rL^s o" 'ms ’ 



FinaHy aH those papers were collected to make up the Ecuadorian Education 
n, leaving it up to the Planning Department to provide it with unity. 



. ° n< : e * h ® Plan had been up the national Government appointed a Commis- 

sion of distinguished teachers and economists for a final revision. Pertinent ad- 
justments were made on the basis of their recommendations. 



mation and Lanina of t 1 V 1 Was gradually put into effect. The infor- 
fining of teachers was among the first steps contemplated in the Plan 
This training is done through numerous regular and short courses, one type being 

in al?“e prowls.' ‘ S aln,OSt exolusive1 '' “"der d ‘rectlon of the UNE 



the I pim d Sable U m?te legal provlslons and adueational regulations to make 

co„c KXtSr, 

cadores °s re^enteS? 5 aPP °‘ n,ed Wh ‘ Ch ‘ he ^ Nacl °" al * «“* 



The implementation of the Plan is in the hands of the Ministry of Education- 
ForthTs^eas^hth mentatl ° n iS ^ m ° St lmportant to the teachers themselves. 
alT t^efr^o-i^eration? SPeCtlVe ° r9anS ° f ** Pr ° feSSi ° n lntent upon gi ™* 



bee^miM ** ° f evaluatlon ‘ To ^is date, partial assessments have 
been made of the various aspects of the Plan. The Uni6n Nacional de Educadores 
has participated actively in these evaluations. 



A country can have a technically devised plan. It can have a plan which clearlv 
shows the advisability of its implementation for the good of the country. Authorities 

with it but if the ® UPF ? rt tC ltS executlon * and all the economic sectors may agree 
with it, but if the teacher remains indifferent toward it educational reform will not 

S m °£“ d ° Ut ' because «" teadhar la «» only one who can set 2£ZZZ~ 



In accordance with this, the organizations of the teaching profession must oar- 
ticipate actively not only in the plan's implementation, but in its formulation £id 
eva uat on as well. If it is a working document which is placed in the teacher's 
no ,h« t, T ‘ T le * h ‘ S authort2ed voice be heard during the fomullung erage 

convl«lo^”ho e n, eS VT*? “ in Practice ' he W1U not do it by mandate but by 
, will not do it because he needs to but because it is his duty. 



nf rfc 09 ls a long P^cess when one attempts it for the first time (a) because 

diem unlST 6 °h Z ' the different aspects one faces and the problem of giving 
them unity, and (b) because of the lack of material and experience in this field 
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But once this activity has begun, the results are extremely satisfactory. 

When planning has followed through the various stages efficiently, replanning 
becomes easier, because the final evaluation serves as the basis or diagnosis 
for the new plan. t 

If the plan has been prepared with sincerity and with the pertinent technical 
recommendations , it can withstand the attacks of politics , so common in our 
countries, because it has taken into consideration the national reality and aspi- 
rations , apart from any political partisanship which at a given moment might be 
harmful to it. 

Educational reforms cannot be undertaken haphazardly, because in wanting to 
cover one aspect .the rest are overlooked, and eventually these come to hinder 
the progress of the former. Every educational reform, therefore, must be found 
within a planning scheme in order to obtain the desired results , to ensure that it 
has been sufficiently studied and that it fulfills the demand voiced by the majority 
of the persons involved. 

In planning, various sectors of the national activity must give their decided 
support, but mainly, this is the responsibility of the organizations of the teaching 
profession. ' 
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Rhodesia 



RHODESIA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
B-I9, English 



While the need for educational planning may be obvious, the purposes of such 

^ T alWayS Clearly Understood ' “<* conslderationljiven to thef 
eiative importance or to the impact of one on another. Thus one committee mav 

trends ^hiT^ forrelationshi P between teacher training and school population 
trends, whiie another stresses the relationship between the expansion of the edu- 

tiii ^ content°of S thT eCOn ° mlc growth of the country. Another dealing with 

tiie content of the curriculum may have in mind mainly university entrance aueli- 

na C tio„°:, S ' Whlle an ° ther deallng With the same P roblem Will give greater stres to 
votl anP ° Wer requlrements - Politicians will be susceptible to the greatest 
ote getting proposals , while the educationist is thinking of th'e needs of the 
pupils and the development of their personal abilities to the full— independent of 
their immediate economic value or political appeal. P of 

True planning will call for a full appraisal of (a) the development of the full 
personal abilities of the students; (b) the maintenance and development of the 11 
national cultural heritage; (c) the impact of the education system on social Se- 
velopment and order; (d) the basic requirements of trade, industry and the general 
economy for the training of those employed in these national activities- and (e) 

sy^em " ^ natl ° nal ec ° nom * Can afford a " d to the educational 

J a n re ; ust be ! aken that thls full appraisal bears all these factors in mind and 
does not give undue attention to any one in particular. 

This it is considered, can be best achieved by the establishment of one overall 

of r“r reaponsible onl y to the Minister for determining the social philosophy 
of the educational planning and to advise on all aspects of such olanniha Thi J 
would be a widely representative committee . I, would be adTsed by Zo wo* no 
committees: (a) professional and (b) social and economic 9 

, 01 the professional committee would primarily be dealing with oroani- 

satlon and types of eduoatlon offered; the scope of the c urrlculum of the vamous 
courses; the training of teachers, ancillary services and eguipment and the fine 
Uons of school staffs; die relationship of the schools, etc" wTth Mgto educa- 
on on the one hand and with trade, commerce and industry on the other and 

, and Progressive development of educational services. This committee 
'f'.r° Uld PreSent * he ,lndi " 9s *" d recommendations of ' 

^t^fmmel. S ‘ '° meet * he ClalmS ° f *»* •“»<»"*•« end sociolo- 

The work of the social and economic committee would be primarily dealina with 
fte manpower needs of the country, while at the same time bfaSI, Vn m inftte 
social and cultural needs of the people as a whole, the preservation of their her- 
tage and the stimulation of social and cultural development. It would be within 
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its power to give consideration to and make recommendations concerning the pro- 
portion of the national income to be spent on education. 

While the above committees would be non-governmental, the above scheme 
assumes that school education is organized as a national government activity. 
However, it is not considered this should preclude the existence of any form of 
private educational agency. Indeed, the private school system allows for experi- 
mentation, which is not easily possible within a government system, as well as 
meeting the needs of private conscience or religious scruples. 

The university or universities and other forms of higher education must also be 
considered within the purview of these committees , and indeed should be well rep- 
resented on them. No attempt has been made to suggest actual representation on 
these committees, since this must depend on local circumstances. 

The plan outlined above does not exist in Rhodesia. Being a young country with 
limited resources, educational development has largely followed that of countries 
with an advanced system familiar to the administrators— mainly Great Britain and 
South Africa — adjustments being made to meet the local requirements. Most, if 
not all the administrators have had training and experience under one or the other of 
these systems and this has been suppiemented in recent years by visits to and 
study in such countries as the United States and Australia. Government, too, has 
been advised from time to time by commissions, members of which have been 
leading educationists or education administrators from these and other educative 
systems. When a country is in relatively early stages of development there are 
advantages in using the lessons learned by the more advanced or wealthy countries. 
But it is considered, nevertheless, that a standing committee set up as proposed 
above to advise the Minister would be of value in co-ordinating all the various 
facets of educational and economic planning in the country. 

At present there are advisory boards , whose function is to advise the Minister 
concerning the development of African education and non-African education respec- 
tively. In addition, there are regional advisory boards. The fact that there are 
two boards is historical, arising from the fact that the Europeans just continued 
the system of education they had in their country of origin, whereas the desire for 
education by Africans is a much later development. Also, while European edu- 
cation is largely by government schools, African education, although very largely 
financed by government, is in private mission schools. But, African education is 
making rapid strides and much of recent development is common to both systems. 

The work of these boards, however, is not effective planning, but rather deals 
with problems as they arise. Even the professional officers cannot give time to 
the overall planning that the proper development of the human resources of the 
country requires. They are far too occupied with the day-by-day problems. This 
does not mean that there is no attempt at planning, and the fact that commissions 
have been appointed from time to time does indicate that specialist-experienced 
recommendations are appreciated. What has been lacking is the co-ordination of 
recommendations with the national economic and sociological needs . 

For planning to be effective it must be continuously under review. Advisory 
boards , composed generally of interested amateurs , do not provide either the 
expertise or opportunity for a full study of the problems involved. But it must also 
be realized that small developing countries cannot be expected to have either the 
resources or the experts available for a standing commission. 

The Association has stressed from time to time how essential it is for it to be 
represented on even advisory boards. The constitution of the boards has been on 
a personal basis, with the result that, though leading members of the Association 
have been nominated by the Minister for membership on the boards, they have at- 
tended in a personal capacity and not as members of the Association, or in a *■' 
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professional capacity. The Association has, however, recently been oromi^H 
a revision of this policy in favour of direct representation of the Association 
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° f Educatlon has recently organized an Advisory Council on 
acher Training, on which the teachers' associations are represented. 
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tv. tVd f ° r thlS reason that the Association welcomes various statements in the 
gf ft Racom ^ndatlon Concerning the S tatus of Teacher. 

International Labour Organisation and Unesco. We would particularly Jefer to 

f^ °" S , <mh , 8 ®' 90 a " d 91 of thls ™° rt *» connexion r.h .te pir, tte p“ - 

fesslonal associations should play In educational policy and planning: P 
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^® ®. h ° uld be L clos ® co-operation between competent authorities, 
organizations of teachers, of employers and workers, and of parents 
as well as cultural organizations and institutions of learning and 

objectives *° r tH6 PUrP ° Se ° f deflnln9 educatlonal Policy and its precise 
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“ n °u! S shou J > d establish and regularly use recognized means of 
consu tetion with teachers' organizations on educational policy and 

and^oo^the Pffp°t ' f U{ T neW devel °P ments in the education service 
and upon the effect of administrative requirements on the work of 
teachers. . . . 



"90. 



n T :e erS, ° rga . ni2a , tl0nS Sh ° uld be entitled to Participate in making 
policy and in developing standards related to teacher supply and to 
entry into the profession. 



"91. 



Authorities and teachers should recognize the importance of the par- 

i^sten* H° f teachers, through their organizations and in other ways, 
in steps designed to improve the quality of the education -orvice, in 
education® 1 research and in the development and dissemination if 
new improved methods . " 
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GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS TEACHERS UNION ; 

B-20, English 



Our Union regained official recognition in October 1964 after being dissolved 
for a period of six years. During this period the Ministry of Education set up a 
ten-year plan for education (1961-70). It was clear that this plan was not based 
on the correct principles of educational planning. 

When the Union began to function in November 1964, one of its main responsi- 
bilities was the criticism of the ten-year plan. The criticism showed the draw- 
backs in the plan and made it clear that the plan did not take into consideration 
increasing the number of children in the schools. The plan aimed only at increas- 
ing the number of schools, without giving any consideration to staffing and pro- 
viding equipment for these schools. For this reason, it became, clear that the 
percentage of illiteracy after 1970 would be higher than the percentage at the be- 
ginning of the plan. 

In .1.963 the Minister of Education, regardless of the aims of the plan, ordered 
the opening of many schools in the different stages of education, because he thought 
that the plan was not ambitious enough to satisfy the need of people for education. 

The plan set by the Ministry suggested two stages of six years, but the Min- 
istry neglected these stages and the educational system continued with the same 
three stages as before the plan was established: elementary— four years , inter- 
mediate four years and secondary-four years. There is also a pre -elementary 
education period for three years which does not qualify the child for any further 
education. 

From this general survey it is clear that the Ministry of Education was not keen 
to adopt and execute the items and the principles set in the plan. Educational 
expansion depends to a great extent on the occasional increase in the number of 
schools. 

Addis Ababa Conference for Educational Planning— 1961 

Although the Sudan was represented as a member of the Conference, it was clear 
that the ten-year plan was not in harmony with the resolutions of Addis Ababa Con- 
ference. The Sudan did not execute the plan of the Addis Conference set for Africa. 

The Role of the GSSTU 

The Government Secondary Schools Teachers Union was the most active of the 
teachers' unions of the Sudan in attempting to achieve a wise policy in the field 
of educational planning which would provide for the education of a large number 
of people, thereby decreasing the percentage of illiteracy. The Union suggested 
that the Ministry of Education establish a national council for educational plan- 
ning which would include all sectors of the community who have interest in the 
development of education. The council's duty wouid be to help the Ministry of ■ 
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lished a and ln fina ncing it. The Union pub- 

Executive Committee of the Union made ^ lth educational Panning, and the 
education, outstanding pmi, J ?" J C ° maCtS With the ministers of 
adopting the idea of the national colc^^r ^ ment members for the Purpose of 
proved to be successful when the present ®. educatl ° nal Planning. These attempts 
of the council. present Minlster * Education agreed to the idea 

spo^b e .“e' the « location was re- 

supported the organization of education LaTcLT b“"s TmTsT ¥ Unl °" 
Union suggested that the Ministry of Edurntinn ul } ' At the same tim e, the 
by including highly qualified cadre. made more effective than it was 

informed about* me ¥ d ‘ SOUSS1 °" s to keep the people well- 

of the Union is the Arabicization of th^ sv^T" 9 ’ P"® ° f th ® great achi evements 
Will make the Se00nd ^ Sdh °°‘ S “ h ‘° h 

cou^l"^^ Uo»“t ,.?’ •JUT ’* EdUM, ‘°" “ fo™ a national 
schools in harmony with the general education t p h ' n educatlonal mansion of private 

nf «• unions to establish a sec- 
currently busy in settinq a plan in v, P mng ‘ This new ly established section is 
Ababa Conference! With th ® princi P ies of the 1961 Addis 

an effective* part iiTfhe^held^f^L^r^^ ' T 1 * 0 " 8 in Sudan have begun to P la Y 
has begun to consider the views of the tea^herT th"^!^ 6 MinlStry of Education 
hope our efforts in this field will succeed. throu 9 h their organizations. We 
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France 



SYN DICAT NATIONAL DES INSTITUTEURS 
B-2I, French 






Any planning system presupposes a will to use the resources of a country as 
^ n o a y ^ S poasible Wlth a vlew to ^dually achieving the objective which has 
fhis purpose 6 ' Pi " 9 orientation which has been determined for 

anothir aSwh? examples of plt " ed economy are quite different from one 

another and why the decisions which have been made do not always appear to be 

e£ly IS Pr ° greSS and hUman adVanC6ment ' as thes ® terms are gen- 

rra “° WeVe J' lt iS surprisin 9 that ' regardless of the political system of the 
thev^ Under CO ? S ; deration ' teachers are deeply interested in planning in general; 

oarfin th^ fiPlrf ^ mPaC !, ° n natlonal life and have alw ays felt they must play a 
! f 1 u ^ her ® educationel planning is concerned it is therefore quite 

limitation? ® acherS . “W^Mtions try to express, even to impose, within their own 
country ?” 8 ' * * P ° f V1 ® W ' Whil ® t3king account of the actual potential of the 

to haJp h L C o 0nt !? them ® Under Study ' term "educational planning" appears 

i I, ra t her different connotations. In the first place, it indicates the qen- 

nihlio? ° ll0We f ? th ,® l field ° f education '- however" inasmuch as education is 

deHned lateT Ce hi?h OU H under a larger Ministry of National Education, to be 
defined later, which would define its doctrine and specify its orientation. It also 

prt^arilv?* fore cast of Ca ? 6< f " Pl annin g " * In its more limited sense, planning is 

^oapfhp/vH th l f physicaJ requirements to be met within a certain period, 

together with the means to achieve this end. 

° rder t ?. keep lp line with the spirit of the questionnaire, we will always con- 

£5 aspcct5, al,hou9h we may tcnd to makc a ra,her 

Regarding educational planning, a definition should be given of its objectives 
If we adopt the rather wide connotation of "planning" as indicated above and if 

° Fder 4 ° f Pri ° rlty among the objectives enumerated in toe ques- 

tionnaire while changing their wording slightly, we believe that educational plan- 
ning should serve the following purposes: 

.. J? To help ea ° h individ ual develop his own personal abilities to the full so 
that he may rule the machine instead of becoming its slave. 

(b) To take into account the prospects of economic development of the country 

and a L?, UtiliZe t aVail f, ble SklllS t0 the greatest possible extent, although manpower 
the cu lturaMeve °° nsiderations should not slow down the progressive increase in 
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(c) To promote national social development as a direct consequence of the two 
previous objectives. Such social development should not necessarily lead to "po- 
litical-stability"; however, it should bring about a constant improvement in social 
justice and human dignity. 

(d) In the last analysis, to enhance the national cultural heritage. 

Starting from these general objectives, the authorities— at all levels— who are 
responsible for the development of education should never lose sight of a certain 
number of guiding principles which concern the interests of children, the dignity 
of man and even the general interests of the nation: 

(a) To ensure to all, regardless of social condition or geographical location, 
the same basic elementary education, without which no culture is possible (im- 
portance of pre-school education and of a quality elementary education). 

(b) To prevent premature career decision; guidance should be based on abilities 
and skills more than on economic requirements — above all social origins should 
play no part at all . 

(c) To give as large a role as possible to general education in order to facilitate 
possible changeover. 

(d) To increasingly develop continuing education. 

In the field of education, as in any other field, planning must be based on 
objective data based on as accurate as possible statistics and estimates of pop- 
ulation, social and economic needs, and national resources. However, we should 
not forget the importance of the human element in the problem, if only as a means 
to qualify statistics which do not express the whole situation. 

Since, within the overall plan, education fails under the responsibility of the 
Ministry of National Education , the role of planning should be: to determine the 
situation which is to be achieved at the end of a particular stage (number of pupils, 
teachers, equipment, research); to evaluate the actual situation at the beginning 
of the plan regarding the same factors; and to assess the total financial cost in- 
volved and its distribution by sector and by stage. 

Such a planning process presupposes that the State has total responsibility for 
the whole education. For education to be rational, competition must be suppressed; 
or at least there should be no sector free to develop anarchically , particularly as 
regards the opening of new establishments and the type of education available. 

After these general considerations, we will slightly modify the suggested outline 
in order to study what is done at the present time in France rega r ding educational 
planning, what could be planned in conformity with our point of view as trade union 
teachers and the lessons to be learned from our experience. 

I. Present Situation in France Regarding Educational Planning 

The Ministry of National Education is responsible for educational planning. At 
the present time the Ministry includes the Minister of National Education (with the 
various branches), the Minister of Youth and Sports, and the Secretary of State. 

The Ministry of National Education specifies the links between the various 
branches of education, their respective importance, the length of compulsory school 
attendance, the processes of guidance, examinations and the main stages of what 
we might call the educational reform. To this effect, it acts upon the advice of the 
Higher Council of National Education and of the Educational Councils. 

The most representative teachers' organizations are represented on the Higher 
Council of National Education and on the Educational Councils. Also, the organi- 
zations may intervene directly with the Minister or the interested ministerial agencies 
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when new laws are being drafted. The SNI has often exercized a considerable in- 
fluence in this way. 

There are several criticisms which we must make regarding educational plan- 
ning in our country. In 1965, membership in the Higher Council was changed and 
teachers' representation was decreased to the benefit of some other interested 
parties. With an increasing frequency, important laws are drafted without the 
advice of the teachers' organization. For several years, the Minister has been 
implementing the educational reform as decided by the Government without truly 
taking i-’to account the advice of the Higher Council or even its negative votes. 
However, this is unfortunately the general trend of governmental policy in France 
at the present time. As a matter of fact, this unfavourable development is in ac- 
cordance with the present political system in France, which is increasingly tending 
towards personal power. 

Educational planning as such falls as a whole under the Commission for School, 
University and Sports Facilities (Commission de l'Squipment scolaire, universitaire 
et sportif), which in turn falls under a general planning office, namely the Plan- 
ning Commission. 

The Commission for School, University and Sports Facilities of the Fifth Plan 
(which is the plan in operation at the present time) includes 85 members represen- 
ting the most diverse areas of French administration and economy. There are two 
representatives of the Syndicat national des instituteurs (SNI). The Commission 
is divided into seven working groups which are studying the number of students, 
investments, use of investments, staff, supplementary means and social action, 
youth and sports, and the implementation system of the plan. 

Since the French planning system is rather recent (education began to be planned 
only in 1952), the terms of reference are still ill-defined between the Ministry of 
National Education and the Planning Commission. However the following details 
may be indicated: 

The role of the Commission for School, University and Sports Facilities includes 
"assessing the existing educational situation and performance in relation to these 
aims, priorities and policies; setting future educational targets consistent with 
national needs; and testing the feasibility of these targets" (starting from several 
assumptions). The Commission works on the basis of information and advice re- 
ceived from the Ministry of National Education, which is itself informed by its 
university and departmental branches. The SNI is strongly represented and quite 
influential in the departments; it is also represented in the University Commission 
on School Distribution. There is a permanent link between the Ministry and the 
Plan through an "educational plan service" in the Ministry of National Education. 

The Planning Commission is informed in turn through its regional commissions 
for facilities and development (commissions rggionales d'Squipment et de modern- 
isation de territoire). It also receives the advice of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. There are also various working groups. 

At the present time, teachers' influence is limited. The Federation of National 
Education (which includes among its members the majority of teachers at all levels) 
has only two representatives among the 85 members of the Planning Commission. 

It has 10 representatives in the various working groups, and only one representative 
on the Economic and Social Council. However, it is possible to exert some influence 
during the preparatory work by correcting certain data or contesting certain orien- 
tations . 

Although the Planning Commission sometimes raises a few objections with the 
Ministry of National Education in support of its budget, it is not, however, in a 
position to play its full part. The fact is that the Government makes the major 
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decisions concerning the plan and its various priorities in conformity with the 
orientation of its general policy and independently from the first estimates of the 
Planning Commission. Since the Parliamentary majority is a docile one, these 
decisions are easily approved. 

In the non-privileged sectors, the plan has no other choice, then, than to 
"distribute scarcity." For example, at the end of 1964, the Government established 
the expenditures of the Fifth Plan in 1965 for the Commission on School Facilities 
between 28 and 26 billion francs and invited the Commission to distribute this 
figure among its various projects . The Commission stated at that time that this 
procedure might "imply abandoning some of the objectives. " Finally, in conformity 
with the overall policy, the Government set the budget for national education under 
the Fifth Plan at 25.5 billion new francs, which led the Commission to state that 
"the Government should proceed to an agonizing reappraisal of the objectives of 
the educational policy." 

When the Parliament has adopted a plan, drafted according to the above pro- 
cedure, it must then provide for means of implementation--and these, as far as 
national education is concerned, fall solely within the annual budget. 

Through the machinery of the educational districts, the Ministry of National 
Education assigns the teachers at all levels and distributes funds for construction 
and equipment. The influence of teachers is rather moderate at this stage, although 
our organizations do press for their claims to the Ministry during the period of 
budget preparation. The organizations are also active at the district level in con- 
nexion with the distribution of posts and funds. However, in the present state of 
affairs, there is a clear trend on the part of the Administration to limit our influ- 
ence. 

As already indicated, the plan is not based on actual and foreseeable need, but 
on budget availibilities. Quite often the same situation prevails regarding the 
budget, so that in the last analysis, the situation deteriorates and education is 
barely keeping pace with population increase; it is not in a position to really im- 
prove teaching and conduct research. 

II. Educational Planning From An Organization Point of View 

In our opinion, education is primarily a collective task. Education is dependent 
on the state of the nation: it is dependent on the political and economic situation, 
but also on its past and future prospects. Therefore, education is a national ser- 
vice, which is to be managed democratically in the interest of the country. This 
is the basic principle underlying our philosophy and our action. 

It must be mentioned that the current situation in France and in particular the 
fact that the Government is granting subsidies to denominational private schools 
and paying their teachers led us to nationalizing education in a politically more 
favourable future. 

Such nationalization would achieve complete seculiarization of education, which 
is in conformity with French traditions. 

Taking into account this position of principle as well as the above criticism, 
planning could be envisaged as follows (it being understood that planning is taken 
in the larger connotation as defined at the beginning of this study): 

1 . The Ministry of National Education would determine the social philosophy — 
teacher training organization, distribution of various branches of education, train- 
ing and use of teachers, structure and implantation of schools, etc— both in school 
and out of school. This general policy could be defined with the help of and in 
consultation with an advisory board including: representatives of the Government, 
representatives of the teachers (teachers' associations), and representatives of 
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the parent^, i.e. the users. Similar mechanisms could be established at other 
levels (educational districts). Quite obviously the ultimate decision falls to the 
Government, which means that, in a democratic system, it falls under the ultimate 
responsibility of Parliament. 

2. An Educational Planning Commission would then use these general principles, 
as well as other data, to establish the necessary estimates concerning the require- 
ments, the means available and the schedule of implementation, as already men- 
tioned in the introduction. 

We have also stated already that sound planning should not give free rein to the 
private sector. 

The Planning Commission should include representatives of the interested sectors, 
as mentioned in the above paragraph, also representatives of other sectors of 
activity. 

The essential point is that the estimates or, better said, the proposals should 
not be established on the basis of financial availabilities but on the basis of actual 
requirements in a given direction. The Educational Planning Commission should 
review its estimates at each stage of implementation. 

Quite obviously, determining the share Of national income to be invested under 
the plan in education as well as in other activities, together with implementing the 
plan through voting its successive budgets , is the responsibility of the political 
power and, as we already mentioned, falls under the sovereignty of Parliament. 

Conclusion 

The system which we advocate above is applicable in a country where , on the 
one hand, education is considered to be a national service and, on the other, demo- 
cratic institutions are functioning normally; in other words , a country where a truly 
representative Parliament is allowed to play its part. 

We have criticized in passing the present French system; we shall not dwell on 
such criticism. We may recall however that we are dissatisfied for three main 
reasons: 

1. The teachers are not sufficiently represented in all the organisms involved 
in planning, in the wider connotation of the term (Ministry of National Education, 
national planning commission and regional bodies); the present Government is 
trying to reduce such participation even further. 

2 . The Government is making decisions without taking sufficiently into account 
the advice of consultative bodies concerning the general trend of the educational 
reform . 

3. The plan is not established as it should be on objective data and in the light [ 
of actual needs of the country; it merely distributes the funds given by the Govern- 
ment, which establishes in a dictatorial manner the main priorities, giving, for 
example, the highest priority to the striking force, super highways and telecom- 
munications over national education. 

It may be stated , as an economist did recently at the end of a more comprehensive f 
study, that: "a plan can be the best or the worst of things. Conceived with realism [ 
and coupled with a wish to put it into effect, it is a powerful means to orient economy' 
in such a way as to minimize costs. But it can also be established and presented 
in such a way that is no more than an electoral device, a manifestation of the strong 
need to dupe democracy. " And we may even think that there is a little bit of truth 
in that statement as applied to present-day France. I 

However, in spite of our present difficulties, we believe that our teachers' 
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organizations have the duty to be heard everywhere possible; they must try and 
influence policy in the direction of social progress and, more particularly, in the 
direction of a true democratization of education at all levels. 

This is the line of action of the SNI, which is not satisfied with the possibility 
of dialogue or discussion with the Government, but which tries through its own 
means to exert a real influence in policy-making. In so doing, we are obviously 
meeting with considerable difficulties under the present circumstances; however, 
it is quite certar. that our action does have an influence; and above all, we are 
aware that we are preparing for a better future . 
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Ivory Coast 



SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES ENSEIGNANTS PUBLICS DE COTE-D'IVOIRE 
B-22, French 



As many other newly independent nations in Africa, the Ivory Coast is currently 
making considerable efforts in the field of education, which it rightfully considers 
as one of the best guarantees of economic and social development. 

At the Addis Ababa Conference in May 1961, the African States undertook to 
achieve by 1980 "universal, free and compulsory primary education; secondary edu- 
cation foi 30 per cent of students who finished their elementary studies and higher 
education for 20 per cent of students finishing their secondary studies." The States 
also undertook to devote 4 per cent of the national income to the financing of edu- 
cation in 1965 and 6 per cent in 1980. 

In order to achieve such objectives , educational planning must be integrated in 
the general economic and social development plan. 

When implementing the Basic Law of 1958, the first Government of the Ivory 
Coast noted that it inherited an educational system with the following flaws: 

1 . The school pyramid was unbalanced to the benefit of elementary education 
and to the detriment of secondary and higher education. 

2. The number of drop-outs considerably decreased educational efficiency. 

3. High operating costs constituted a heavy burden on the budget. 

4. The educational system did not adequately prepare the students to life in a 
modem society. 

In order to increase educational efficiency, efforts are required in the following 
fields: change in curricula and teaching methods; control of drop-outs, decrease in 
costs without imparing quality, and educational planning in the light of the labour 
requirement. 

As early as 1960, with the help of a Unesco mission, the Government gave a 
new orientation to education in the Ivory Coast. In the various commissions which 
established the plans for national education, the Syndicat national des enseignants 
publics participated at all levels. 

This vast programme has been adopted by the people and by the Chief of State 
who presided himself during the fourth Convention of the Party of the Cultural 
Commission which studies educational planning. In the. National Assembly, the 
Chief of State stated that it was necessary "to use every possible means so that 
school attendance will reach 100 per cent in the Ivory Coast within ten years. " 

The development of school attendance in the Ivory Coast first followed a quan- 
titative approach. Until 1964 expansion was continuous and rapid at all levels. 

The year 1964 marked the beginning of a new stage of "qualitative improvement." 

The Ministry of Education, by fulfilling its true mission, i.e. , to train youth in the 
light of individual skills and in accordance with economic and social developments. 



is trying to put into effect the concept of a self-contained education cycle which 
would be capable of giving the country the workers which it needs at all levels 
while ensuring the advancsment of the best students. 

Henceforth, passing from one class to another is subject to an aptitude test; 
in this manner, the general level will be upgraded and the students will be in a 
better position to pass their examinations or go on to higher studies.' 

11 C ° n ? entrating as 14 dld on a massive effort, the preceding period has not always 
allowed for a harmonious development of education at all levels. It was therefore 
necessary to establish a sound planning procedure, which would take into account 
the financial possibilities as well as the prospects for economic and social devel- 
opment. Its main objectives are improvement in the quality of teachers, the adap- 
tation of curricula without impairing the cultural level, the use of more active and 
more concrete pedagogical methods, as well as a full documentation of the disposal 
of teachers at all levels . 



On the other hand, the University, the Higher Normal School, the Normal School 
for Vocational Education and the National Pedagogical Institute are training qualified 



From now on, education in the Ivory Coast is a continuous process from the 
beginning of the elementary school to the highest university level; the pyramid is 
a complete one. The range of specialities at the various levels is as large as 
possible. The organization is complete and the leaders are on the job. 

The job ahead is to improve methods and curricula, to perfect legislation, to 
obtain a better yield from education, to increase the portion of students finishing 
a complete educational cycle and obtaining a degree, to better integrate education 
in the economic development of the country, and to develop a civic sense which 
cannot be separated from general culture in order to strengthen the feeling of 
nationhood. 



The Ivory Coast devotes an increasingly impoitant part of its resources to devel- 
oping and harmonizing the various branches of national education. Since 1960 the 
share of general budget devoted to national education has increased from 3 billion 
francs (CFA) to close to 7 billion, that is an increase of about 120 per cent within 
years * This share, which represented 12.6 per cent of the overall budget in 
1960, has gradually increased to 21.8 per cent, which places the Ivory Coast 

among the first states devoting a large part of their resources to the education and 
social development of youth. 



Political Alms and Priorities In Education 



Pre-school education is offered to the children in the three to six age groun in 
infant schools or classes. It is relatively recent in Ivory Coast, since the first 
such dasses were opened in 1961. Its role is important in that it enables the 
child to acquire the elementary French which he needs in the elementary school. 



There are at the present time in the Ivory Coast six infant public schools in the 
cities with a total of 21 classes. On the other hand, 52 schools, including 25 

private schools, have opened infant classes which give a beginning education to 
tne young children. 



Elementary education covers six years; two years of preparatory classes, two 
years of elementary classes and two years of middle classes. 

Although established for a long time in the Ivory Coast, private education has 
not developed at the same pace as public education. The private schools receive 
a subsidy from the Government every quarter and are placed under the pedagogical 
supervision of the school authorities. 
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At the present time elementary education allows for the attendance in school of 
a large number of Ivorian children. The extension of primary schools has allowed \ 
for an increase in motivation in favour of the economic development of the country. 

Over the whole territory, local communities display a true desire to^send their [ 
children to school. An example of this is the voluntary building of schools in i 

villages. 

The rapid development of public education has considerably increased the national 
awareness and strengthened the political unity of the Ivory Coast. 

The fact that there are teachers in every village constitutes a cultural and socle', 
advance which is not negligible in the country. f 

Secondary education started its true development in 1958. At that time it was 
organized from an administrative point of view. Secondary schools are divided into 
three categories, each with a specific orientation: the Dabou Normal School and the • 
normal colleges train teachers; high schools and colleges are giving the so-called 
"long" education which leads to the baccalaureate and to higher education; the [ 

senior elementary classes lead to the B.E.P.C. (Brevet d 'Studes du premier cycle) 
and train the middle managerial class to work in public and private sectors. 

However, three very important events which took place after 1958 should have 
a deep influence on and lead to a reorganization of secondary education. They are: • 

the implementation of the plan for economic and social development; the establishment! 
in October 1958, of the Centre for Higher Studies in Abidjan, which became in 1961 
the Centre for Higher Education and in 1963 the University; and the establishment 
of the Higher Normal School in 1962. f 

The plan for economic and social development acted as a stimulus and showed • 
the path which had to be taken in the field of higher education; the specialized j 

higher schools had to give the necessary training to the leaders which were required | 
by both public and private sectors . ! 

Teachers in secondary education 

In order to meet the requirements of an increasing number of classes, secondary 
schools require a more extensive staff each year. This staff is still composed 
mostly of French technical assistance personnel, which gives a sound basis to 
secondary education. !• 

However, two very important facts must be noted: the increase in the number of 1 
native teachers and the participation of foreign technical assistance programmes. j 

The native teachers are either teachers with a master of arts degree or teachers * 

for general education. This increase which began three years ago goes on at a 
quicker pace. It shows the fortunate consequences of the establishment of the | 

Centre for Higher Education, which became the University of Abidjan, and of the 
Higher Normal School. Foreign technical assistance is represented by the members f. 
of the Peace Corps of the United States, the first of whom arrived in the Ivory Coast * 
in October 1962. f 

Technical Educatioh fc 

The establishment of technical education and specialized teacher training adapted [ 
to the requirements of the economy is very recent in the Ivory Coast. The technical i 
high school in Abidjan was opened in 1958. It replaced the technical college, \ 

established in 1948, which trained a large number of assistant teachers and of 
assistant technical teachers, as well as public works employees. The centres for [ 
industrial and trade training at Treichville and Bouak6 were established in 1960; 
they duplicate exactly similar French schools. Similarly, the schools for industrial 
and commercial training in the cities as well as the rural technical centres were 
established only four or five years ago. 
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education as well as a practical initiation to administrative problems under the 
supervision of an elementary school inspector. The students in the Senior High 
School section are learning teaching methods while pursuing their studies to the 
M.A. level. 

The Higher Normal School is organized in the light of future requirements for 
elementary and secondary teachers in the Ivory Coast and more generally in Africa. 
The school is open to French-speaking students from neighbouring states under 
conditions which have been agreed upon by the interested governments. 

Profitability of Education 

1» Elementary education. Repeats and drop-outs are particularly numerous at 
the beginning and the end of the cycle. This is not abnormal if we take into account 
the fact that learning the French language in the first year offers some difficulties 
for the young Ivoirians and that the last classes lead to an examination. 

2. Secondary education. Passing rates decrease considerably at the end of the 
third year in view of the selection which is made at the end of the first cycle; cor- 
rectively, the rate of drop-outs increases sharply at this level. The rate of re- 
peats, which is relatively low in the fifih year, is a direct consequence of the 
phenomenon mentioned in connexion with the third year. 

3 • Vocational education . The promotion rates appear to be over-estimated; 
actually , their high percentage is a normal oris if we take into account the fact 
that, since its establishment, this type of education has adopted a very rigid 
selection policy which will be also felt in the passing rates in the final examinations. 

The SNEPCI, which Is striving for social progress through all its activities, sup- 
ports educational planning as it stands now. The organization is convinced that 
the best way for developing education is to integrate it in the national plan, to 
place it at the service of the nation, that is, to give back to the school its origi- 
nal mission. 

The future prospects are a natural consequence of the preceding remarks. They 
are full of hopes and promises. 

The main task is primarily to turn the school into a profitable investment, a 
melting pot where the citizen of the future is developed. 



J 







Netherlands 



NEDERLANDSE ONDERWIJZERSVERENIGING 
B-23, English 



In The Netherlands practically all education, both public and private, is paid 
for by the State. It is mainly Parliament that decides what portion of the national 
income is to be spent on education . Educational planning in our situation should 
be directed to all education that is paid for by the State. An educational plan 
should deal with all education from infant school to university, public as well as 
private. The Government should be responsible for the planning. Supervision over 
the planning rests with the Parliament. In this planning, however, organizations 
which have responsibility in the educational field should be consulted. 



The scheme described above does exist in principle in The Netherlands, but has 
been inadequately realized. The main objection is that so far the plans of the Gov- 
ernment have not been laid down in comprehensive plans covering more than one 
year at a time. There are partial plans, but the main plan is made for only one 
year and is presented in the yearly estimate which is submitted to Parliament. 
Further, the teachers' organizations are not adequately consulted in setting up the 
plans. As a result of all this, educational planning is too much an internal de- 
partmental affair and is not enough of a public matter. On this point we are ex- 
pecting some improvement, for last year the Minister of Education promised, under 
pressure of Parliament, to submit a priority scheme to Parliament for the current 
year. Also, on 1 August 1968 a new Act governing all secondary education will 
come in force which binds the Government to draw up a plan each year for the new 
schools to be paid for in the next three years. 



B 



Educational planning in our country is realized as follows: 



1 . In the first instance , the major educational aims are set by educational 
organizations, political parties, scientific investigations , organized trade and 
industry, and religious groups and life-conceptional groups. The aims are dis- 
cussed in Parliament during the debate on financial estimates. From this exchange 
of views the Government will ultimately distil the points to be taken up in its policy, 
which will then be put in the yearly budget. 



2. The balancing of the aims against the actual situation takes place in the 
groups mentioned under stage 1 , which may or iray not be consulted during this 
balancing process by the Government. Instances; in which the advice of our 
organization has been adopted include (a) a systematic plan for decreasing the 
pupil ratio in primary education; (b) the setting up of a programme for the realiza- 
tion of the school Act mentioned above; and (c) the formation of the new Act for 
continued education. 



In spite of these favourable examples, we are of the opinion that the teachers' 
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organizations are not sufficiently included in educational planning. In our opinion, ■ 
a statutory body, on which the teachers' organizations are represented, should be 
set up to provide the Government with public advice. 

; 

3 and 4. One of our main objections to the present situation is that too often 
the Government appears to consider the existing difficulties (shortage of buildings . 
shortage of teaching staff, lack of financial means) as an obstruction to the com- 
pletion of its task. As a result, some measures are postponed year after year. 

This policy should be replaced by clear, comprehensive, long -ranged plans. In 
this respect we hope for improvement under the scheme of priorities requested from f 
the Minister of Education by Parliament. f 

5. The carrying out of a plan, where not otherwise provided for by the law, is ! 
charged to the Government after Parliament has voted the required funds. 

6. The evolution and adaptation of a plan for the development of education is t 

a task of the Government under the responsibility of Parliament. [ 

Note: In the above stages it must be recognized that planning is only considered [ 
from a national point of view. Remarks with regard to regional and local planning 1 

have not been made. Since we are so far from having a systematic, long-term j 

educational policy in our country, it was difficult to differentiate into the six stages ; 
as requested. 

C 

As a result of the present situation, our organization has had little experience 
with educational planning. With regard to certain tasks, it has been proved that 
an approach according to plan by the organization provides results. The above- 
mentioned improvement of the pupil ratio in primary education was not undertaken - 
by the Government until our organization, together with the two private organizations, 
developed a plan to this end. 

At the moment, our organization is conducting a programme to realize improve- 
ments in basic education. In August 1965 we published the report "New Educational 
Forms for 5- to 13 -14-year-olds . " f- 

L 

A handicap for our work is that the teachers' organizations in The Netherlands f 
are very numerous and are too small to set up a oood research bureau. We realize 
the necessity of such a bureau with permanent staff working in the field of edu- 
cational research. Such a bureau could provide the policy-making bodies with 
permanent advice. 



England 



ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLLEGES AND DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
B-24, English 




Educational planning, in the sense of establishing the scope and priorities in 
investment in educational provision, whether of financial resources, manpower or 
1 buildings, should cover all levels and types of education, public and private, 
j in-school and out-of-school. That is, it should take account of all levels while 
allowing considerable freedom of action to different sectors within the plan both 
j to make recommendations and also to carry out the programme . 

The Govern nent must determine how much of the national income and budget, 
should be spent on education, and, as in Great Britain the Government represents 
the majority party in the House of Commons elected on democratic suffrage, the 
electorate ought to be able to exercise powerful influence on both the amount to 
be spent and on the basic social philosophy which prevails. Although this will 
j vary to some extent as political parties in power change, there are signs that some 
basic similarities in tune with the times may tend to emerge. 

j All groups, particularly those concerned with education and especially the 

1 professional organizations, must see to it that the electorate is well informed on 
educational matters, and that in the Government of the day. Treasury-dominated 
policy does not prevail over a full assessment of the national needs. Furthermore 
: they should regard themselves as leading architects of innovation and change, es~ 

; pecially in the fields of curriculum, methods and institutional organization, all of f 

j which have implications for future planning . 

is 

\ Over-all plans for education must form part of a coherent Government policy. f 

' Unless they are seen in proper relation to plans for (ex.) welfare, transport, k- 

j defense, they will have little hope of becoming effectual. Educational planning, \ 

however, should draw to a very large extent on the deliberations and conclusions [ 

of independent agencies, and from enquiries of an objective character set up by f 

j the Government. j. 

i Governments in Great Britain try to establish and clarify the major educational I 

;] issues by setting up special committees of enquiry. Royal Commissions, Prime | 

{ Ministers' Committees, or by calling for reports from the permanent Central Ad- [ 

j visory Council or other advisory councils. Planning as such, however, does not 

appear to be carried out in this country according to the logical stages set out in I 

the document before us . The Report of the Fifth Conference of European Ministers [ 

of Education says about the United Kingdom, "All forecasting and planning is car- [. 

ried out by the Education Departments in conjunction with the General Register L 

Office (on population) and the Ministry of Labour (on manpower)." However, in the [ 

section on planning, Table 1, Planning and Investment in Education, says "There | 

is no national educational plan, but on the basis of improved and extended statis- f 

j tics , an increasing number of forward projections are being made (of school pop- [ 

4 ulation, demand and supply of teachers , places in higher education, educational i 
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expenditure) . Further developments can be expected in conjunction with the pro- 
posed National Economic Development Plan and the Manpower Research Unit now 
established in the Ministry of Labour." 

Successive Governments have certainly not lacked well-informed advice, but 
have failed to establish priorities , and appear to be suddenly influenced by some 
persons or bodies which have failed to carry the advisory and special committees 
set up to advise. Moreover, reality, in the shape of more children, or further 
demand for school places, arising from legislation, is always catching up with and 
overtaking the plan. This is, presumably, because planning is not carried out far 
enough ahead and because financial resources allocated to educational expansion 
have not been great enough to carry out the policies adopted. The weakness has 
also been caused because insufficient resources have been devoted to research. 
This area seems to be improving at present as not only are more resources being 
voted to research through universities and colleges, but certain resources seem to 
be made increasingly available by such agencies as the Nuffield Foundation, and 
have a marked effect both directly on research and by example on such matters as 
feasibility exercises for projects on language and science teaching. 

The Association of Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education is the 
main professional organization concerned with the training of teachers. The posi- 
tion with regard to consulting the Association has been improving over recent years, 
but has suffered a recent set-back with the failure to call together the National 
Advisory Council for the Training and Supply of Teachers on which the Association 
had important representation.' It is represented on the recently set-up Schools 
Council, which deals with curriculum change and research, but in our opinion is 
not sufficiently represented . 

If professional associations are to be effective in fostering research amongst 
their members and contribute to planning through participation in committees and 
advisory councils, they must themselves have well-informed professional personnel 
at their disposal. The participation Qf members in a voluntary capacity will always 
be the driving force of professional associations, but the association itself has to 
be aware of future fends as well as current problems. It must carry out its own 
pilot investigations and feasibility exercises so as to be able to press for further 
action on a national scale in a well-informed way. This is the advice that we 
would offer to our colleagues concerning participation in planning. 



Cameroon 



FEDERATION NATIONALE DES ENSEIGNANTS PRIVES DU CAMEROUN 
B-25, French 



Teachers' organizations must participate in educational planning so as to 
achieve the basic objectives of WCOTP in all the countries in the world. In the 
absence of a sound transformation of contemporary technological conditions of 
education, no civilized nation eouid conceive a true education, because no prog- 
ress can be achieved without collective efforts. 

Those who wonder about the part played by teachers' organizations in educa- 
tional planning find eloquent results in the educational reforms achieved by demo- 
cratic countries. 

Virtually all teachers' organizations are aware of the economic conditions in 
jvhich man is struggling and which must be improved by educational planning. 

Such factors as industrialization, character training and vocational guidance in 
accordance with a specific social environment, are among the aims of educational 
planning in a developing society. 

By their participation in educational planning, teachers' organizations do not 
aim at changing the national school system overnight, but rather at conducting 
an action geared to the execution of a detailed plan in order to correct as quickly 
as possible the serious injustices which beset the most neglected segments of the 
human community. 

Teachers' organizations play a part in cultural integration and to this end are 
using modern methods and techniques; their purpose is to meet the human 
needs and ideals. The primary element, the "human man," is at the forefront of 
their preoccupations, as is the dismal school situation which is the result of 
tyranny. 

Every country needs an accelerated school system which includes all levels and 
types of education so as to give an education to all children; there are, however, 
many children who cannot go to school and remain illiterate. We are fighting 
against the scandalous educational planning system that some countries inherit 
from others and which does not include all children. 

Teachers' organizations are making governments increase education budgets, 
and train more teachers, to reduce the number of children per classes and to open 
or modernize new classes. 

This is the reason why teachers' organizations hope that every country in the 
world will adopt a modem type of education geared to the new man living in a new 
world. This is a demand which is based on the hope for a new generation free from 
prejudices and fears, which would show its greatness through its courage. In 
other words, education will have as a task to train free people who will know how 
to think by themselves; education will be provided through classroom teaching, 
radio, cinema, television and other powerful communication media. 
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We have already won a great victoiy by establishing teachers' organizations \ 

which are affiliated to a great world movement (WCOTP) against the authority which | 

some governmental and religious forces were using to mould our thinking. However, j 

we feel that our victory will be greater when we will play a part in educational f 

planning. Our main demands are: an increase in technical education; the decen- [ 

tralization of administrative facilities and the establishment of specific borderlines | 
between technical and administrative functions , so as to avoid any interference; 
and school co-operation in educational work, so as to give a good pattern to ; 

education. - 



Canada 



CANADIAN TEACHERS' FEDERATION 
B-26, English 



Introduction 

Public elementary and secondary education is under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partments of Education in the ten provinces of Canada since the right to legislate 
in regard to education belongs to the provincial governments . There are , therefore , 
ten autonomous systems of education in Canada and procedures for educational 
planning vary from province to province. In order to provide single replies reflec- 
ting as nearly as possible the national picture, we have tried to summarize in- 
formation received from our affiliated provincial teachers' organizations. It should 
be noted, however, that there may be exceptions in some cases. 

A 

Society as a whole, including all its component groups such as labour, business, 
industry, humanitarians, as well as educators, should determine the social philos- 
ophy on the basis of which educational planning should be carried out. 

In Canada, governments determine how much of the national income and budget 
is spent on education. Interested agencies, therefore, should make their views 
known to government and funds for education should be determined only after con- 
sultation with educators, economists, sociologists and others who are qualified 
to give advice in this field. 

Education is a continuing process and as such an overall single plan is desirable. 
Since the Canadian constitution gives all responsibility for education to the pro- 
vincial governments , educational planning is carried on mainly at the provincial 
level. Over the years, however, the provinces have transferred some responsibil- 
ity to the national government in such fields as higher education, educational re- 
search, adult education and some aspects of vocational and technical education. 

The final responsibility for educational planning rests with governments, but it 
is generally agreed that there should be an independent agency representing profes- 
sional educators and other groups concerned with education to advise the politi- 
cans. At the present time, most governments consult teachers' organizations and 
other interested groups, but in many cases their influence seems to be more apparent 
than real. Professional educators ought to be deeply involved in educational plan- 
ning. An independent agency, therefore, with resources to conduct objective 
surveys and studies , should be the vehicle to transmit the views of teachers and 
others to government. 

The general pattern that governments are responsible for educational planning , 
and make decisions only after consultation with those best qualified to advise, is 
perhaps true in theory. In practice, however, machinery for such consultation on 
a regular or planned basis is inadequate. Consequently, professional educators 
tend to have a very limited influence on decisions. 
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(1) In each province final decisions are generally made by the Minister of 
Education on the advice of his department. In most cases, however, governments 
do not have systematic procedures for effective long-range educational planning. 
Decisions are often made on an ad hoc basis to meet immediate needs or emer- 
gencies. 

It is true that few major decisions are handed down by provincial governments 
without seeking the advice of teachers' organizations. Nevertheless, the lack of 
adequate procedures which would ensure that decisions would be based on ex- 
haustive studies by qualified independent agencies is a source of concern to many 
of the teachers' organizations. In an effort to improve the present situation and 
avoid piecemeal and unco-ordinated planning, one provincial teachers' organi- 
zation is at present expending considerable effort and funds on a long-range plan- 
ning project, and extensive and intensive studies are currently in progress at both 
the provincial and local levels. The scope of this particular project relates to all 
six stages set out in the questionnaire. 

(2) In general, the teachers' organizations are consulted with respect to the 
areas indicated, but strictly objective and comprehensive studies in most of these 
fields are lacking. There appears to be a need for greater co-operation with and 
involvement of professional educators in attempting to reach desired goals. In 
some provinces the teachers' organizations have worked independently in this 
field and have passed their findings on to the authorities. Others, however, are 
required to utilize most of their resources for the immediate needs of teacher wel- 
fare, tenure, working conditions, etc., which has prevented them from making any 
significant contribution in the broader fields of educational aims, policies and 
priorities. Across Canada today teachers' organizations are now devoting an 
increasingly large proportion of their resources to the broader issues in education. 

(3) In recent years Royal Commissions have been established in several prov- 
inces to assess the current situation and make recommendations for the future. 

In each of these provinces the teachers' organization spent considerable time and 
effort in preparing a brief which was presented to the Commission. The Commis- 
sions presented reports to their governments and their recommendations may con- 
tribute to the formation of a plan to set educational targets consistent with the 
needs of the provinces concerned. The national needs, however, are met only in- 
sofar as these provincial needs happen to coincide with needs at the national 
level . 

(4) The feasibility of targets depends to a large extent on available finances 
since adequate funds are required for the implementation of most educational 
plans. Since financing education is the responsibility of government, the teachers' 
organizations at both national and provincial levels have made representations to 
their respective governments for greater financial aid to education in an effort to 
avoid adjusting targets which are considered essential. For example, the Canadian 
Teachers' Federation has presented well -documented briefs to the federal govern- 
ment asking for financial assistance to correct a severe imbalance in educational 
opportunities across the country. The national organization and its provincial 
affiliates believe that this goal or target of providing equal educational opportu- 
nities to children in all parts of Canada is not only feasible but also fundamental, 
and they have been and continue to be persistent in their efforts toward achieving 
it. 

(5) The basic difficulty at this stage is obtaining governmental approval for 
plans which educators and others believe are necessary and desirable. If approval 
is granted, funds and personnel to design and carry out the project or programme 
are likely to be available . 
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NEW ZEALAND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
B-2 7, English 






Educational planning has both its national and its international aspects, the 
one concerned in preparing for the future needs of peoples of a country from the 
economic standpoint, and the other in assuring the children of the world the fullest 
educational development that can be obtained. The cultural heritage of the world's 
peoples and the proper pride in national achievements must be preserved by the 
teachers' organizations and handed on, or much would be lost of the social her- 
itage of the past. Parallel with this aim, and yet not in conflict with it, is a 
growing need, more and more recognized for its urgency, for a world-wide effort 
by teachers' organizations to envisage and put into action planning at the highest 
level on a world basis. 

This brief introduction sets out to indicate the contribution that has been made 
in New Zealand to this important phase in the history of education by the various 
teachers' organizations. Even from the early stages in the 1840's in the Colonial 
time in New Zealand's history, groups of teachers have given thought to planning 
the development of this country's primary and secondary schools. As constitu- 
tional and economic advances have affected the development of this country, so 
have the teachers' organizations gained in status and increased in respect for 
their contribution to the education advancement of the young citizens of all ages 
from the pre-school to the university level. In this connexion the history of the 
New Zealand Educational Institute from its small beginnings in 1883 has been one 
of steady and increasing responsibility in the various aspects of educational plan- 
ning in this comparatively young country. Recent evidence of a success of this 
joint partnership of teachers' organizations in New Zealand and successive Govern- 
ments has been the fact that this country has been claimed as being second to the 
United States in the proportion of its all-time university students, with a figure 
of 12.2 per 1,000 of population attending universities in 1961. 

Teachers' organizations catering for the needs of children of all ages in this 
country include the Kindergarten and Play-centre Associations, the New Zealand 
Educational Institute (setup in 1883), the Post-Primary Teachers' Association, 
the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes , the Association of Headmasters 
of Independent Secondary Schools and the Association of University Students. 

Of all of these groups representing those who work-in our scfi&ols and colleges , 
it could be said without fear of contradiction that the NdW Zealand Educational 
Institute and the Post-Primary Teachers' Association have played an important 
part in shaping educational policy and assisting its development. The Post- 
Primary Teachers' Association is now a separate organization, but formerly was 
part of the NZEI. Of these two it can be said that the relationships developed 
over the years with successive Governments have contributed substantially to 
advance the cause of education in New Zealand and to uphold the just rights of 
teachers within the framework of these duly constituted groups. The New Zealand 



Educational Institute is the only organization in this country belonging to the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. This strong link 
between WCOTP and the NZEI has been a powerful factor in the development of 
educational planning on both national and international planes. 

It has been a fortunate factor, indeed, that both the Education Department and 
successive Governments through their Ministers of Education have shown co-: 
operation with the NZEI in practically every field of education. This has included 
negotiations affecting the daily management of schools , conditions of service for 
teachers , building programmes , curriculum development and the forward planning 
that must be continually taking place if education is not to remain static. 

What may be called the daily running of schools has always loomed large in 
the eyes of the rank and file of teachers. Therefore, the generally sympathetic 
attention given to tri -partite discussions, often initiated by the NZEI, has done 
much to improve conditions of service within New Zealand schools and colleges 
for many thousands of teachers . 

In addition to what may seem these more mundane matters, there has been a 
great deal of planning for the future with the full collaboration of the NZEI, all, 
of course , within the framework of the finance available to education from time to 
time. This latter economic factor obviously varies from time to time according to 
the prosperity of the country, but always on an increasing spiral of Government 
expenditure . 

A growing public awareness of the value of education on the part of parents 
has strengthened the hand of the NZEI in its approaches to Governments and the 
Education Department. This has made it possible for the teachers' organization 
to be associated on the administrative arid professional side of planning in edu- 
cation. The Institute feels that this policy of joint deliberations on a partnership 
basis has resulted in sound policy decisions . A notable example of this has been 
the work achieved in curriculum planning. New programmes of work and syllabuses 
have been propounded from time to time and the joint efforts of the Education De- 
partment's Curriculum Unit and the Curriculum Committees of the NZEI have resulted 
in placing draft syllabuses and new approaches to subjects in our schools with a 
minimum of delay. 

In this country , therefore , educational planning is in a real fashion a partner- 
ship involving a Government Department, i.e. the Education Department, and the 
teachers organization, yet one that is uninfluenced by political expediency or 
interference . It is doubtful if any independent agency could achieve more than 
this, certainly not in this country. 

It is quite clear that the NZEI is fully involved in establishing and clarifying 
major educational aims, policies and priorities. In a land where education is free 
and compulsory from the age of six years to that of 15 years, the clamant problem 
has been that of teacher training. Recently another year has been added to the 
length of training required for our primary teachers , and in gaining this momentous 
step forward, the NZEI has played a full part. At times progress has been halted 
in this and in other fields , but the Institute has always believed in the value of 
negotiation and joint planning in all aspects of education. As a result, progress 
has always been made in negotiation. 

In assessing the existing educational situation and performance in relation to 
our aims and policies, the Education Department has always readily made available 
any material sought, often including confidential and statistical information nec- 
essary in joint consultations. Access to such sources of educational study and 
research has resulted in many improvements in a wide range of subjects in the 
schools and in service conditions . 
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Even in a brief statement such as this, enough has been said to indicate clearly 
that the teachers' organization, the New Zealand Educational Institute, pjjhys its 
full part in all aspects of education in the field where its members are intimately 
concerned. We are fortunate in being faced with a situation where political issues 
do not affect the health and education of children, young or old, and where all are 
working together for the betterment of education in a situation where education is 
available for all. 

It is the earnest wish of the Institute that our involvement in the international 
sphere through the world-wide influence of WCOTP will add something to the 
solution of the problem of the role of the teachers' organizations in education, 
and help to bring about a yet closer collaboration between governments and 
teachers in order that the children of the world's schools will gain the benefits 
of still better planning in all phases of education. 



England 



JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE FOUR SECONDARY ASSOCIATIONS 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters 
Association of Head Mistresses (Incorporated) 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, Incorporated 

B-28, English 



The Joint Four believes that educational planning, in the broad sense, is es- 
sential to ensure that the manpower and materials available are used to the best 
advantage, since waste of human material and of scarce resources must be avoided. 

It is probably true to say that education is the most potent force affecting the 
development of a human community. Since the health and prosperity of such a 
community is dependent upon the quality of the individuals who comprise it, it 
would seem that the first task of education is to ensure that each individual de- 
velops his potentialities to the full, so that he can make his unique contribution 
to the society in which he lives. The production of trained manpower, social de- 
velopment, the preservation of national culture and political stability are subsidi- 
ary aims. Indeed, education may need to equip those who are likely to be the 
leaders of the future with the means whereby they can transform their political 
structure, national customs or economy to meet future needs as these become 
identified. 



A 

The social philosophy on which educational thinking is based arises from the 
condition of society and its aims. There is a gradual evolution of public opinion, 
built up from a growing awareness of certain problems and needs (e.g. , the need 
for Specialized manpower to ensure economic growth) or from new educational think- 
ing (e.g. , the changes in the concept of intelligence and the awareness of the 
importance of social factors in determining educational progress). Teachers at all 
levels, including the universities, have an important role to play in shaping public 
opinion on educational issues. 

While the eventual decisions concerning broad educational policy must be taken 
at governmental level, they should never become a party political issue, subject 
to constant change as different parties lose or gain control. It is clearly important 
that these decisions should oruy be taken after the fullest consultation, and in the 
light of accurate and up-to-date information, provided by experts, as well as the 
results of research. The collection of information and the direction of research 
should be in the hands of bodies which are not involved in party politics. The 
tradition of an independent civil service, from which the permanent staff of govern- 
ment departments is drawn, and of self-governing universities is valuable in this 
connexion. A government must take special note of informed opinion, especially 
the opinion of teachers, expressed through their professional associations, since 
they are directly concerned with putting its decisions into practice. 

The problem of financing education at the national level essentially belongs to 
the central government, which alone has access to full information and can take 
an overall view of the economic situation. As the economic and social benefits of 
educational expenditure are not always immediately apparent, governments should 
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to reach agreement on common problems and common needs, and to publish infor- 
mation and advice, based on research and experiment, about new trends and new 
developments for the use of teachers in determining their own syllabuses and meth- 
ods, The Joint Four is participating in the activities of this Council which prom- 
ises well. 

B 

Planning in this country has rarely followed the sequence set out in the WCOTP 
questionnaire. Universal primary education has been established since the be- 
ginning of the present century, and secondary education for all since 1944. The 
diversification of secondary education has been dealt with in a number of separate 
reports produced by National Advisory Committees. The Crowther Report, "IS- 
IS," dealt with the later years of secondary education, and particularly with edu- 
cation at sixth-form level. The Newsom Report, "Half our Future, " dealt with the 
education of the less able pupil between 13 and 16 years of age. There have also 
been reports on technical training such as "Technical Education" (1956, Cmnd. 

9703), "Better Opportunities in Technical Education" (1961, Cmnd. 1254), "Fur- 
tiler Education for Commerce" (1958), " A Higher Award in Business Studies" 

(1964). The Industrial Training Act, 1964, was designed to secure an improvement 
in the quality and efficiency of industrial training. The needs of special groups 
are dealt with by publications such as "Slow Learners" (Education Pamphlet, No. 

46, H.M.S.O.). The Robbins Report on Higher Education dealt with numbers in 
technical colleges, universities and colleges of education up to 1980, and the 
Central Advisory Council is currently studying primary education and hopes to 
report later this year. The Albemarle Report on "The Future Development of the 
Youth Employment Service" points the way to further advance in providing career 
guidance for young people. Teachers' organizations have had opportunity to give 
evidence to all the National Advisory Committees, and the Joint Four have provided 
written and/or oral evidence for all those with relevance to secondary education,, 

Most of the committees dealing with education in school have one or more teacher 
representative serving on them. 

When the reports are published, teachers' organizations have a further oppor- 
tunity to make their views known and to press for implementation of the recommen- 
dations . The recommendations of the Report on Higher Education have been accepted 
by. the Government, which has gone some way towards implementing them by in- 
creasing the number of places in all institutions of higher education. The recommen- 
dation of the Crowther and Newsom Reports that the school-leaving age should become 
16 will come into force in 1970. The Industrial Training Act is being implemented 
in certain industries. 

Each Local Education Authority has responsibility for ensuring that there are 
sufficient places in primary and secondary schools for all pupils within its own 
area. Plans are submitted to the Department of Education and Science for approval. 
The responsibility for advising the Government about teacher supply is delegated to* 
the National Advisory Council for the Training and Supply of Teachers. This body 
produced its Ninth Report last year. It gave details of the numbers and categories 
of teachers required to staff the schools up to 1980, and suggested the steps which 
must be taken to provide them. 

Educational research is undertaken by a number of bodies including the National 
Foundation for Educational Research on which the teachers' organizations are rep- 
resented, the University Institutes of Education, the Department of Education and 
Science, the Schools Council and the teachers' organizations. Charitable bodies 
such as the Nuffield Foundation and the Gulbenkian Trust, sponsor a number of ' 
educational research projects. There has been a significant increase in the vol- 
ume of research in recent years, but it has not come soon enough for it to affect 
current changes in the schools. The research projects in progress at the present 
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time cover most of the topics mentioned in Section B of the questionnaire. 

The Government's National Plan, published recently, suggests the proportion 
of the national income to be spent on education up to 1970. The Department of r 

Education and Science's annual statistics give information about population trends. 

There is probably need for a comprehensive estimate of manpower requirements. 

In the past, planning has largely been concerned with the formulation of aims, f 

building programmes and provision of places for teacher training. Although the ■ 

advice of teachers has generally been sought nationally, it has been less accept- 
able at the local level, and teachers are seldom consulted adequately about such 
matters as school buildings, for instance. 

c l 

It is difficult to assess the effectiveness of teachers' involvement in national 
planning. Many of the recommendations of the major committees have been in 
line with the views expressed by our Associations, particularly where secondary 
education is concerned. The influence of teachers, both direct and indirect,, is 
probably greater than most of them imagine. Involvement, however, is chiefly 
in an advisory capacity. There is room for much impro\ iment at the local level, 
where teacher representation on education committees is meagre, and too often * 
there is no machinery for consultation with teachers generally. 

Teachers need to be continually vigilant if they are to ensure that they play 
their part in planning. The teachers' organizations will need to convince planners i 
that teachers have a contribution to make to their deliberations , and that they : 

should be appointed to local committees and Councils. 
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Switzerland 



SCHWEIZERISCHER LEHRERVEREIN 
B-29, German 
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The school council includes all regular teaching personnel In public schools of 



every level from primary school to university. It has the responsibility generally 
to advise on the means of promoting the educational system; and particularly to 
transmit to the authorities all possible wishes and proposals for the advancement 
of the educational system, from the school chapters, the assemblies of higher 
educational Institutions, the university council or individual members. It further 
has the right to appoint two members of the seven -member educational council. 

The Zilrcherische Kantonale Lehrerverein , as an independent teachers' organi- 
zation, has mainly a professional character, but deals also very thoroughly with 
planning problems in the field of education. That is. why the educational author- 
ities transmit to them for notification all proposed amendments or revisions of 
laws or regulations concerning the school system before their discussion by 
Parliament. 

Through those of their members who belong to the Council of the Canton (can- 
tonal parliament) , or through the members of the Canton Council who are closely 
connected with the teaching -profession, the teachers' organization has the oppor- 
tunity to intervene in the parliamentary debates on educational problems. As all 
bills are subject to a mandatory plebiscite in the Canton of Zurich, during the vote 
the association can throw all its weight for or against a bill submitted to the people 
To sum up, it can be said that through the unlimited right of the school council to 
submit proposals, through the right of the school chapters to give their opinion, 
through the hearing methods and the expression of free views in a democratic 
nation concerning any aspect of legislation, the teachers' organizations have, on 
the cantonal level, the. maximum possibility of participation, as long as the organ- 
izations are willing to take full advantage of this possibility. 

C 

According to the federal structure of the educational system in the Swiss Con- 
federacy, there is no federal ministry of education and no official teachers' organ- 
izations who could co-operate with such an authority. The Schweizerischer 
Lehrerverein (in the German -speaking part of Switzerland), the Soci6t€ suisse de 
l'enseignement secondaire and the Soci6t£ pedagogique de 1' Suisse romande (in the 
rench -speaking part of Switzerland) , and other smaller organizations recruit their 
members on a purely voluntary basis. Their direct influence on the development 
of education is therefore smaller than the influence of the cantonal organizations. 

It limits itself mostly to recommendations to the cantonal teachers' organizations 
or to the purely informative conference of the educational authorities of the cantons. 
These organizations consider as their main task in these modem times to bring 
about an adjustment within the 25 different school systems through inter-cantonal 
conferences, provision of regional teaching material (primers, atlasses, songbooks, 
wall pictures, etc.), and efforts to reconcile the curricula and the school structures. 
Through their connexions with foreign and worldwide organizations they contribute 
greatly to bring new stimuli into the educational system and to avoid the danger 
of being paralyzed by tradition . 
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Denmark 



ERIC 



DANMARKS LAERERFORENING 
B-30, English 



Introduction 



Of the four basic purposes mentioned in the introduction to the WCOTP aues- 

m~ | We M a 2 ln . Clin ® d to , put number four in the foreground. If a society per- 

S nu ^" 8 , t0 develop his ” own personal abilities to the full," the other 
gifts will be given into the bargain. 



, f Perha P s an °J ber Purpose should be mentioned: a sound democracy cannot thrive 
f peopie are illiterate and ignorant; it cannot survive if people are not brought up 

0i v r f® 1 sponslbility towards society and mankind. The better edu- 
cation, the more stability and fairness in public and political life. 



Teachers cf all categories should to a large degree be responsible for the social 
philosophy which is the basis for carrying out educational planning. But in an 
active democracy, it would be too narrow if only educationalists took part in the 
IS w ? these important matters which have so much bearing on public 

2ST- ? ther f f *® feel that an educational philosophy must be based on strong 
pubiic opinion arrived at as a result of a free and open debate. However teachers 
and their organizations ought to follow this debate with the keenest interest- they 

aTle in t^rflelT “ d ^ *° 9U “* e bacausa ,hey “ the ■«* £532i avMl- 



. , I " a way 14 is;desirable to have one single plan covering all types of education 
but there is a danger of conformity and levelling if you are too rigid. In Denmark 
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IrJ M * 1 edu< T atlonal or religious philosophy. It is possible to find a few which 
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No doubt educational planning must be a part of - -/eminent policy. Many fi- 
nancial aspects which must be considered from a political point of view will always 

the abihS to " n -° !f nSe ln Speaking about P lan ning without being sure of 
the ability to raise the tunds necessary to make the plans work. Naturally other 

deci S Tr,n?r f v financial aspect will be considered by governments before 
decisions are taken: geographical aspects, population statistics, religious con- 

Pr f,!! Ure E[° UpS of different kln ds will be at work. Controversial 
interests will collide. Therefore it would be advantageous to have an independent 

EZZSTZSZ ” h ‘ Ch tUm °° Uld ^ f °™ arded “ governments for con- 
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The pattern outlined above exists to a certain degree in Denmark today, but it 
does not always work as well as we wish. Often there is too long a distance be- 
tween the intentions of the planners and the practical possibilities of their reali- 
zation. Before planning educational reforms of great dimensions, it will be wise, 
first of all, to secure enough teachers, buildings, equipment, scholarships, etc. , 
to carry out the reforms in a reasonable way. Otherwise great disappointments 
will result, and noble ideas and good money will be wasted. 

B 

Two educational councils or boards of advisers are appointed by the Government 
in Denmark and have been charged with the task of planning for primary and second- 
ary education within our ten-year "Folkeskole" (age group 7-17). Both of these 
councils have representatives from the teachers' organizations. These councils, 
which are to a certain degree independent, are responsible for the evaluation and 
adjustment of the curricula of our schools on the whole . They must follow current 
research and educational experiments and give their evaluation of these matters . 

As for secondary education within our "Gymnasium" (age group 16 - 20), teachers' 
training, technical education and adult education, we have special committees on 
which the teachers' organizations are fairly well represented. Furthermore, our 
Government has recently established a special council for the planning of higher 
education, especially education at university level. A long-term policy in this 
field is imperative. Presently Denmark has two universities, with a third univer- 
sity starting this year. At least two more universities must follow in this century. 

- C 

Our experiences in educational planning are not too disquieting. In many ways 
the authorities have been willing to listen to our arguments and many of our pro- 
posals have been recommended by Government officials . Some of them have 
actually formed the basis of bills introduced in Parliament. On the other hand, we 
must confess that there is a certain unmistakable tendency in the direction of ne- 
glecting our recommendations and perhaps especially our warnings. Of course we 
support educational reforms, but not all of them. We certainly do not support a 
tendency to press forward educational reforms without consideration for existing 
conditions: teacher supply, school buildings, suitable equipment and financial 
resources . 

The lesson we have learned in this field, and the comments we have for the 
benefit of our colleagues in other countries can be collected in two paragraphs: 

1 . Solidarity . If the teachers in a country work together, if they are united in 
a single organization, they will be able to assert a strong influence on edu- 
cational planning; but if they are split up in different groups fighting each 
other, the teachers' voice will not be heard. 

2. Publicity . Teachers must take part in the public debate. They must never 
hesitate to influence public opinion. They must always be aware that they 
are the experts on educational matters , and they must never be afraid of 
putting forward their case. 
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Basutoland 



LESOTHO AFRICAN NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
B-31, English 



Introduction 

The system of education in Basutoland is grant-aided with very few exceptions 
at the higher primary and the secondary school level. The aided missions are the 
Church of Lesotho, the Roman Catholic Church, the Church of England, the Meth- 
odist Church, etc. There is a great deal of rivalry among the various churches as 
far as schools are concerned. Because of the existence of rival churches and also 
the purpose that education is designed to serve, there has never been any definite 
Governmental plan in education. 

LANTA believes that since it is the responsibility of the State to provide the 
various national services with manpower, it follows that the State must take the 
responsibility of providing the education that will ensure the supply of teachers , 
doctors, lawyers, technicians, technologists, engineers, statisticians, book- 
keepers, '•lerks, administrators, secretaries, agronomists, surveyors, etc. 

It is not the responsibility of the churches or any voluntary agencies to provide 
these services, although we accept that they may voluntarily do so and get the 
necessary support from Government for doing this useful work. We feel that only 
the State can control and direct education because it wields the authority over 
citizens and it can finance education through funds collected from taxation and from 
other sources. Churches finance schools through soliciting for funds and they have 
no powers of coercion. 

We feel that it is high time the State took positive responsibility of primary edu- 
cation, secondary education and the training of teachers. Then only will it be 
sensible to envisage a comprehensive educational plan, implement it, study the 
consequences of such a plan, evaluate it, adjust it according to existing resources 
both financial and human. In a country where resources are severely limited, a 
planless educational system cannot be justified. 

Some Statistical Background 

According to the Permanent Secretary's 1964 Annual Report, there were 1,060 
primary schools with 165,036 children for the whole territory. The control of 
these schools is allocated as follows: Government schools, 4; committee con- 
trolled, 5; aided mission schools, 958; and unaided mission schools, 93. (Note: 
different churches are invariably represented on the committees of controlled 
schools.) 

In the Report there were 24 secondary schools (seven of these offer a full five- 
year secondary education and the rest a three-year course) with 2,752 students. 
These secondary schools are controlled in the following manner: committee con- 
trolled, 3; aided mission schools, 18; and unaided mission schools, 3. 

It is clear that far too many children are not able to enter secondary schools . 
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The majority of secondary schools are designed to accommodate a maximum of 
95 students, and five-year secondary schools 150. Only one secondary school 
has accommodation for 180 students. We consider that this is a frightfully waste- 
ful system in terms of manpower and financial resources. We also consider that 
the schools are too many and too small. They are also very unwisely located and 
cannot serve the interests of the nation reasonably. 



Our view is that the siting of schools should be very carefully considered and 
controlled, and that schools should, within the limits of demographic considerations, 
be evenly distributed in the country. What makes it difficult for Government to 
control distribution of schools is that competing churches usually start schools 
as unaided enterprises, and later, when a substantial building has been put up 
and the institution is apparently making progress, the responsible church then 
applies for a grant. Sometimes competing churches want to build schools virtually 
on top of each other. We consider this severely wasteful. 



We believe that in Basutoland a secondary school that would be a useful economic 
proposition should have between 400 and 600 students. 



According to the 1964 Annual Report, there were seven training schools with 
574 students. All of the schools were aided mission schools. While we appreciate 
the value of missionary effort, we would, however, strongly recommend the estab- 
lishment of at least one state training college that should serve as a model and a 
centre of research and experimentation as well as a centre for trying out some of 
the plans launched by Government. 



The Report states that there were four technical and vocational schools with 
513 students distributed in the following manner among proprietors: Government 
school, one; mission aided schools, three. We feel that the term "technical" is 
very misleading as these schools really train handicraftsmen and not real technicians 
as we understand the term. Also, the entrance qualification is too low to make 
these schools technical colleges. Again, we feel that in this age of technology 

educati t on Sh ° Uld * VeiY f “ 11 ® nd P° sltive responsibility with regard to technical 



Teachers 



. *?° ordi * 9 to the 1964 Re P° rt ' the pupil/teacher ratio for primary schools 

is 60:1. There were classes of more than 100 pupils, and the total number of teach- 
ers was 2,671. The Ministry of Education is trying to solve the problem of large 
classes by imposing certain statutory restrictions, double sessions, etc. During 
the past five years the Ministry imposed what is called the "freeze" in the primary 
schoois which means that during the freeze period no new aided schools can be 
built and no new teachers can be employed in aided posts. 



.. that only very careful planning based upon carefully worked out sta- 

tistical information may get anywhere near solving this serious problem. Primary 

S.°° S ara badly built, badly staffed, badly equipped, and their whole atmosphere 
defies good teaching and learning. 



The pupil/teacher ratio in the secondary schools was 22.4:1 and there were 123 
teachers altogether. We think that secondary education is inadequate and that 
ther ® V 5 a great deal of manpower wastage and financial loss. We think the ratio 
ought to be higher, that larger buildings are needed, that there should be greater 
?. se °* audl °‘ vlaual aids, well -equipped laboratories, special classrooms, and 
that there should be a lot of workbooks and other methods that encourage children 

to work with as little help from the teacher as possible. All this requires careful 
and sensible planning. 



The teacher training schools had 46 teachers altogether and the pupil/teacher 
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ratio was 12. 5:1. We consider that too few teachers are being trained every year, 
that they are very badly and inadequately trained , and that they are not trained 
with the specific purpose of solving primary school problems. In fact, very often 
the Ministry of Education imposes conditions that can only scare away prospective 
teachers from the teaching profession, e.g. the Rules and Regulation of 1965, the 
contract of employment form, salaries, housing, etc. We feel that this is bound 
to happen when there is no comprehensive educational plan whose component parts 
are carefully considered with 'all the facts taken into account and the liabilities 
clearly conceived. 

Enrolment 

The main feature at all levels (including university) is an alarming wastage. 

This is caused by large classes (primary schools), untrained and partly trained 
teachers (primary schools) , and examinations and other instruments of elimination 
at all levels . 

Primary School Stage: According to the 1964 Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Education, there were 50,000 children in Grade A (first year of school); 14,000 in 
Standard IV (sixth year of schooling); and 4,000 only in Standard VI, which is the 
end of primary education. Wastage is staggering. 

Seconda ry School Stage; Four thousand wrote standard six examinations in 
1963 and of these 1,100 entered secondary schools; however, this number includes 
repeaters in the first year of secondary school. The number of students in the 
final year of secondary education was 121 in 1964 and of these only 27 emerged 
from the School Certificate Examinations ready to enter the university, but the 
university probably rejected some of these on the grounds of failure to fulfil certain 
entrance requirements, e.g. , a credit in English language. 

Teacher Training: The number of students who fail the final examinations is 
absolutely disquieting. In 1964 one school, referred to as "X", entered five can- 
didates for the Higher Primary Teachers' Certificate final examinations and failed 
all; school "Z" entered one candidate and failed her. In 1965 "X" entered 24 can- 
didates for the Lower Primary Teachers' Certificate examinations and failed 20, 
and entered five for the Higher Primary Teachers' Certificate examinations and failed 
the lot. 

We think the reason for this phenomenal wastage is that education is entirely 
neglected by the State, and also it is entirely planless. The Ministry as far as 
we know has no knowledge of what will happen in education in 1970 or even earlier. 
We think that the Permanent Secretary and his administrative staff do not really have 
any grasp of what is meant by educational planning, e.g. , when in 1964 LANTA 
criticized the Ministry for its lack of long-term educational planning, one eminent 
official of the Ministry replied that this was not true because "there was now a 
university in Basutoland," and "there had been a number of commissions in the 
past. " Clearly this official of the Ministry was not speaking the same language 
as we were speaking when we spoke about educational planning. We did not refer 
to bits and pieces of. isolated projects. 

Siting of Schools 

Twelve secondary and training schools are in the Maseru District and of these 
eight are in the Maseru town itself, the largest having only 280 pupils. Of the 
seven training schools five are in the Maseru District, and one of these entered 
only one candidate in 1964. Leribe, a very densely populated district, has six 
secondary schools including one high school and one commercial high school. The 
mountain districts of Mokhotlong and Qachasnek have only four secondary training 
schools between them. Hence, many children in those vast areas have to attend 
schools in the lowlands. 
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The primary school curriculum is highly academic and does not include practical 
subjects. Even agriculture is taught as a theory subject and no primary school 
children are able to put into practice their knowledge of agriculture. The result 
is a lot of frustration among pupils who have to leave school at the end of primary 
education. Even girls do theoretical agriculture. 

The secondary school curriculum is highly academic and does not include prac- 
tical subjects at all. The result is that secondary education in Basutoland com- 
pletely misses its purpose, namely to provide the country with technicians, secre- i 
taries, bookkeepers; in other words, to supply manpower for the middle grades in 
all the ministries, and also to supply the university, nursing schools, training 
colleges and technical colleges with prospective trainees, etc. In short, second- 
ary education fails to supply the educated public and to feed other educational in- 
stitutions with students. 

The curriculum of both the primary school and the secondary school is designed [ 
in such a way that children have to adapt themselves to it, it is not intended to ’ 

meet the needs and requirements of the child. j 

There is at present a panel working on the new primary school curriculum; how- 
ever, we think its composition is not designed to meet the requirements of what 
the primary school child really needs . 

LANTA contends that there should be more democratic consultation with the teach- 
ers wno will, after all, implement the syllabuses. 

Policy 

Policy is virtually dictated by the three main missions (a) at District level where 
they have a majority of representation in the District Advisory Boards (even the 
teachers who are on the District Advisory Boards virtually represent the rival mission 
opinions) and (b) at the territorial level where the missions control the majority of 
the membership of the Central Advisory Board on Education. The present member- 
ship of the C.A.B. is Ministry, two; Church of Lesotho, four; Roman Catholic 
Church, four; Church of England, two; and unknown, two. LANTA's representative r 
was not accepted. Both the D.A.B. and the C.A.B. advise the Ministry on all 
matters of education in the country. The missions' educational secretaries are the 
most powerful forde influencing education in Basutoland. 

Comprehensive Planning [; 

Briefly, we think that all levels of education including teacher training should 
be tackled simultaneously, but that owing to limited resources, secondary edu- 
cation should be a priority item. We feel that at our stage of development the 
most powerful instrument of economic and social development is the secondary 
school, because through the secondary school training colleges will be supplied 
with the required candidates for training; the university will be adequately supplied 
with suitable candidates for higher study; the technical colleges will also be sup- ?- 
plied with better qualified students; the nursing schools will have better qualified 
nurses; Government Ministries will have suitable recruits in large numbers; com- 
merce, business and industry need secondary school graduates; and properly con- 
ceived secondary education itself raises the educational level of the whole people. 

Secondary education should be the first task of the national educational com- 
prehensive planning because we feel that through it all the other aspects of edu- 
cation will be improved. Next must come teacher training, which should always 
be one of the major items of any plan at all times. Primary education should cover 
both the academic and the practical aspects of education in order to control the 
frustration that must be faced by pupils who cannot proceed to secondary education, 
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and to combat the evils of unemployment. 
Other Suggestions 



At present pupils pay school fees at all levels of education. In fact, from the 
point of view of parents' liabilities, university education is generally cheaper than 
at lower levels. We think that there should be a plan to abolish school fees at 
least at the primary school level and also to start compulsory primary education 
at a definite date in the future. 

The policy of the missions that control education is generally against co- 
education. We feel that all things taken together, single-sex schools are a ter- 
rible burden from the point of view of human and financial resources and also for 
other practical considerations, such as the psychological problems fostered by 
separate schools for the two sexes. 

Buildings are a very expensive item, but we think that resort could be had to 
cheaper but serviceable structures like prefabricated buildings. Also, greater use 
could be made of local self-help, the excellent sandstone of Basutoland could be 
used for building some really substantial structures. 

Conclusion 

We are aware that this problem of educational planning is a formidable one and 
that what we suggest as the method of approach cannot be regarded with compla- 
cency. We are aware that for some time to come our country will be forced to 
depend upon external aid, both human and financial, and we feel that any available 
external aid should be concentrated on carrying out the initial plan as well as train- 
ing local manpower in order to replace as soon as possible expatriate staff. We 
feel that scarcity or even complete lack of resources is reason enough for all edu- 
cational projects to be carefully planned and closely related to the main national 
plan. In this manner the amount of waste that goes on under an unplanned system 
should be minimized or eliminated entirely. 



Israel 



ISRAEL TEACHERS UNION 
B-32, English 



Introduction 

Four basic purposes of educational planning were defined in the introduction to 
the Inquiry Outline. Please permit me to express my opinion on the order the 
purposes of educational planning should be established. 

It seems to me that the task of educational planning should start with educating 
the individual and stress the importance of developing the moral-spiritual quali- 
ties of the individual and strengthening his civil consciousness. 

The second purpose should be enhancing the national cultural heritage and 
traditions. 



The item concerning the economic growth of the country and trained manpower 
should follow the item concerning the promotion of social development and poli- 
tical stability. 

In accordance with the above-mentioned I shall try to define five purposes for 
educational planning which broaden and develop the four purposes defined in the 
questionnaire: 



1. To assist every individual in cultivating his personality culturally and 
ethically and in developing to the utmost both his physical and spiritual capacities . 

2 . To develop affinity for the national heritage while maintaining a milieu 
consisting of emotional inspiration and an educative atmosphere from eaHi^T 
childhood, and this in the course of consistent and perseverant activity designed 
to strengthen and preserve this heritage in the pupil's awareness throughout all 



3. In civic education, to introduce student activity within the natural oattem 
of an QE ganlzqd and guided pupils' community— whilst studying and applying the 
problems of the local community, the State and humanity as a whole — all this as 
training for the social advancement of the group. 

4. To maintain many-faceted polytechnical studies (and not pre -vocational 

or vocational training before the age of 15) in order to foster various aptitudes 

according to the leam-it-yourself , do-it-yourself method, and attending to prob- 
lems of output, savings, efficiency, product modeling, and like matters — as an 
introductory stage in the training of the worker in the age of technology. 

5. To ensure that the educational system will render possible the most rapid 
economic growth while developing amongst the pupils the realization that appro- 
priate measures and strict supervision of living standards to avoid slipping into 
the pursuit of luxuries and ostentation characteristic of certain classes at the 
expense of underprivileged classes in the population is the most certain road to 
ensuring the State's stability. 
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There can be no questioning the importance of economic factors (structures, 
teachers, etc,), a properly drawn-up programme of studies, and a social pro- 
gramme for the school. However, without a teaching force selected and adapted 
to the task on a personality and capacity basis, there is no certainty that the fun- 
damental aims in educational planning will be satisfactorily implemented. 

The State must release considerable sums for attracting outstanding intellectual 
powers endowed with leadership capacity and the ability to influence youth for 
employment in instruction and education. In particular, it must see to it that 
teachers and administrators of this kind are placed in training institutions for 
future teachers. 

A 

The social philosophy on the basis of which educational planning should be 
carried out should be determined by an educational board which includes repre- 
sentatives of the teachers' associations, departments of education in universities, 
men of letters and representatives of the public. 

The determination concerning how much of the national income and budget should 
be spent on education is within the competence of the national authorities . 

The scope of educational planning should embrace all age levels of education 
tends and steams which exist in the country. This plan should also embrace 
out-of-school education. 

A government authority should be responsible for the educational planning which 
should constitute a part of the government policy, ihe government educational 
authority should of course consult the representatives of the educational authorities 
including the teachers' associations. 

In our country the educational committee does not possess the necessary author- 
itativeness. Moreover, there is not yet full co-operation between the Government 
and public authorities such as the teachers’ union and the departments of edu- 
cation in the universities. 

During the 18 years of existence of the State of Israel and during the 16 years 
of compulsory free education for the 5-14 age group, the number of pupils has 
increased seven-fold (from 100,000 pupils to 700,000), particularly as a result 
of immigration from more than 70 countries. 

The physical and cultural absorption of such a relatively great number of pupils 
demanded of all the authorities, including the teachers' union, educational plan- 
ning for a short range. 

Lately the educational authorities have been showing a keen interest in a general 
and basic educational planning. (Plans were made for teachers' training, and a 
debate is being held now on a reform in the structure of primary and secondary 
education.) 



B 

The first two stages of education should get priority in the educational planning 
for the near future . 

(1) The foundation is primary education, but the State of Israel, which absorbs 
many immigrants , faces the task of forming one cultural image of newcomers from 
many countries and many cultures. Therefore, one of its main educational tasks 
is the instruction of the Hebrew language with the purpose of making it the every- 
day language of all newcomers. Pre-school education requires special attention 
for that reason. 

(2) The acute shortage of teachers is the common problem to all levels of 
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Sweden 



SVERIGES LARARFORBUND 
SVERIGES SMASKOLLARA1CF6RBUND 
SVENSKA FACKLARARFORBUNDET 

B-33, English 



A 

The Swedish teachers' organizations consider it suitable to answer the ques- 
tions under Section A with a general outline of the reformation of the Swedish edu- 
cational system during the last decades: 

In 1940 — during World War II — the Swedish Government appointed an extensive 
committee consisting of politicians and experts to submit proposals for a new organ- 
ization of the compulsory educational system. The investigation was continued in 
the 1950's by several similar Government committees, along with extensive practical 
pilot work and educational research. As a result. Parliament decided in 1962 to 
introduce a nine-year unitary comprehensive school. It replaced all the previous 
parallel types of schools. 

Correspondingly, a series of investigations was started in the beginning of the 
1960's in order to reorganize the upper secondary school system (ages 16-18). 
Proposals for various sub-reforms have been submitted and have also been subjected 
to resolutions of Parliament. Last year a committee report was published containing 
suggestions for a complete integration of all types of the upper secondary school- 
grammar schools, technical schools and vocational schools— into an administra- 
tively as well as an educationally co-ordinate school system. 

Furthermore, the institutions of higher education have been investigated and are 
expected to be successively reorganized. Certain organizing changes have already 
been decided, primarily in regard to a large increase of the number of students. 

Pre -primary school problems are also being investigated by a public committee 
which will consider adding the different kinds of pre-primary school institutions — 
kindergartens and day nursery schools for children of mothers working outside the 
home— to the educational system. At present this activity is attached to the social 
welfare administration. 

In the reformation described above , the politicians , in co-operation with experts , 
determined the social philosophy on which the educational organization was to be 
based. The decision was made by the representatives of the people— Parliament — 
who also decide the budget to be set aside for education. An ever-increasing part 
of the national income has been spent on education, which has now become the 
second largest item in the national budget. The largest item is expenses for social 
purposes. 

Essentially, educational planning includes all types and levels of education. 
There is co-operation with the privately administered schools which are generally 
subsidized by the Government. However, private schools for general tuition are 
very few. Vocational training is also governed by publicly administered institutions. 
The public interest also embraces the voluntary spare -time cultural activities of 
the young and adults, which are very extensive. Government is responsible for 
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the educational planning as a part of its policy. In addition to temporary Govern- 
ment committees, the highest administrative educational authority — the National 
Board of Education--co-operates as a rule. Currently the Board is headed by a 
departmental council, the members of which are prominent persons in public life. 

Since the existing system is working satisfactorily, the teachers' organizations 
have no expressed wishes for changes. 

B 

According to the approved plans, in 1970 all children between 7 and 15 years 
of age will go through a nine -year comprehensive school; even children in the most 
distant and sparsely populated regions of the country and children with various 
kinds of handicaps. In this respect, the reformation of the educational system is 
almost completed. 

The planning for the upper secondary school system, i.e., students aged 16-18, 
intends to give a two- and three -year education to approximately 85 per cent of 
these students in 1970. In 1970 the annual entry of students at the institutions 
of higher education is calculated to be about 22 per cent of the population. 

Consequently, the increased resources going to education will mainly be spent 
on an extension of the upper secondary and post-secondary school systems and of 
adult education. 

The present extension of education has caused a shortage of qualified teachers 
in practically all sections and is now the most difficult factor to cope with. 

The number of drop-outs is almost non-existent at the comprehensive school 
level and very small at the upper secondary school level. At the post-secondary 
school level, however, the drop-outs at universities are very frequent and trouble- 
some in certain cases, especially in the humanistic faculties. 

The highest administrative school authority has proposed that two per cent of 
the national educational budget should be set aside for basic research in the edu- 
cational field. But sufficient personal as well as economic resources are lacking 
to realize such a large-scale educational research project. 

The increase in Sweden's population is very slight, and her commercial and 
industrial life expands very rapidly. Parallel with that, the number of individuals 
in education increases, and are for that reason withdrawn from the economic life 
for a longer time than previously. The nation has tried to solve this problem by 
encouraging housewives to start working outside the home , among other things by 
arranging vocational retraining and complementary courses which are also included 
in the public educational system, and by extension of the day nursery school in- 
stitutions for children of pre -primary school age. 

C 

The school authorities generally expect the teachers' organizations to take part 
in the planning of the future school system. Thus, representatives of the different 
organizations are regularly given the opportunity to participate in committee work. 
The organizations continually receive reform proposals on which they are to give 
their opinions. Rather often the organizations take the opportunity to give their 
views on and make proposals concerning various educational problems directly 
through discussions with representatives of the Government, Parliament and school 
authorities. The teachers' organizations of today have every opportunity to express 
their opinions, not only by publishing their own journals but also by having the 
same opportunities as all organizations and citizens. 

On the whole, Swedish educational planning is carried out as described in 
WCOTP's inquiry outline. In every stage of the inquiry outline, the teachers' 
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| organizations have the opportunity of following and participating in the planning. 

| They seek, particularly in all vital questions, to take initiatives affecting the 

I future educational development. 

The extensive reform activities in the educational field have put a great strain 
on the teachers' organizations. Looking after teachers' interests in this expansive 
j process has been extremely hard work. Consequently, the organizations have had 
’ to increase their staffs. For the last ten years, the executives of the different 
organizations have had to enlarge their office staffs and engage more educational 
experts. The present division into several teachers' organizations is quite dis- 
advantageous as larger organization units would have been able to obtain better 
personal resources to survey the educational development. The divided organi- 
zations are due to the former diversified school system. Most probably the unitary 
attitude towards the whole school system will gradually be the basis of a unitary 
teachers' organization. 

- According to the teachers' organizations, looking after teachers' interests in 
improving salary and employment conditions is of great importance in these times 
of expansive educational development. Educational reforms demand increased 
4 participation of the teachers . In the new school system their duties are far more 

qualified than previously; society and its citizens demand far more from its teachers 
as to educational competence and interest, general knowledge and vocational train- 
ing. While the working hours of different groups of employees are being reduced, 
teachers' working hours, to a large extent unsettled, tend to increase, not the least 
due to the fact that today's teachers have to serve as advisers to parents and 
children in quite a new way. Accordingly, the teachers' organizations have for 
• the last years strongly demanded improved salary and employment conditions, 
which have so far been but partly carried out. 

In connexion with reform activities on the labour market, this year teachers and 
other civil servants have obtained complete rights to negotiations with the State 
on equal terms. Teachers' employment and working conditions (concerning, e.g., 
salaries and working hours) are settled in collective agreements between equal 
parties: representatives of the State and the municipalities on one side, and the 
main organizations of civil servants, to which teachers belong, on the other side. 

In this regard, Sweden's teachers' organizations are to be considered as factual 
trade unions. 
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Germany 



ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT DEUTSCHER LEHRERVERBANDE 
B-34, German 



Foreword 

The role of teachers' organizations in educational planning is determined by the 
way we understand educational planning. The four basic purposes stated by WCOTP 
in the introduction to its questionnaire are a description of general cultural and 
political objectives which are not necessarily identical to the tasks of educational 
planning. It is therefore important, in order to ensure the co-operation of teachers' 
organizations — at any rate in the Federal Republic of Germany — to enquire about 
the methods of educational planning, rather than about its content. It is in fact 
for specific cultural and political objectives that we teachers amalgamated into 
associations. 

In international debates (Unesco programme for developing countries, OECD 
regional planning) , educational planning primarily refers to the scientific ration- 
alization of future decisions , namely the development of the educational system 
according to uniform projections (equation: best possible economic expansion « 
social and political stability) which rest on an anticipation of its future economic, 
social and political possibilities and are obtained by scientific methods. Such 
educational planning, made exclusively on a scientific basis designed for the 
general school system, leaves little or no room for the co-operation of teachers' 
associations and other independent organizations. In as far as such an educational 
planning is to be developed and implemented according to uniform projections , it 
is carried out in close co-operation with educational research and with government 
authorities. With the teachers' organizations rests the responsibility of ensuring 
the claims and demands of its members . 

In countries which are politically, economically and socially less differentiated, 
it is undoubtedly the most efficient method of educational planning in order to 
ensure the maximum efficiency of its school systems . As for the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which is a parliamentary democracy with a great number of politically 
strong and traditional interest groups , educational planning must be placed on a 
broad basis , if it is not to get stuck in the planning stage; educational planning 
should also include implementation. Educational planning in this broader meaning 
would then be the result of a continuous cultural and political shaping of opinions 
and purposes between the governmental institutions and the independent social 
institutions . 

It will of course also depend on a scientifically reliable anticipation of the 
development trends, which result from the rapidly changing economic, social and 
cultural requirements. On the other hand, the development of the proper projec- 
tions should be the responsibility of all political forces concerned within our coun- 
try, whether through public discussions in conferences, in the press, on radio and 
television, or through the direct co-operation of the corresponding planning agencies. 

r 
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As far as the educational Institutions are public, the final decision lies with 
the various Parliaments. Moreover, there will not and should not be "uniform" 
projections, because the cultural, social and economic foundations in a plural- 
istic society are as different as is lawful in a democracy. The efficiency of edu- 
cational planning will also depend on the willingness of the independent forces 
to co-operate, on the realization that in a pluralistic society nobody can say ob- 
jectively what the right thing is. 

Friedrich Edding, internationally known professor of educational economy at 
the Berlin Institute of Educational Research, because of his work in OECD, de- 
scribed this method of educational planning in the following manner. "Educational 
planning arises from the joint discussions of all social and political groups and 
from the study of compulsory subjects within the daily changing reality. Edu- 
cational planning is the organization of these discussions." 

If educational planning is understood in this way, teachers' associations would 
play a decisive role and have a great responsibility during the discussions on edu- 
cational and political projections. As educational planning in most countries, as 
well as in the Federal Republic', is still in its infancy, teachers' associations, 
thanks to their professional experience, have greater prospects in relation to the 
competing free social forces. But their potential depends of course on the follow- 
ing: 

(a) how great their actual political power (influence and support of the various 
parties, the social associates, the agriculture) is. 

(b) how great their readiness to co-operate is. 

(c) to what extent they promote by themselves independent economic and edu- 
cational research and are able to rely on its results when they make their demands. 

(d) to what extent their members are ready to take their own initiative during 
the implementation of the so-called "inner school reform. " 

A 

Determining the basic social philosophy is not the responsibility of the State , 
but of its independent democratic forces, among others, the teachers' associations. 
On the other hand, funds spent by the State for public education are appropriated 

by the Parliaments. 

* 

Educational planning can be, according to their political target, in the form of 
long-range or medium-range programmes. In any case- they should be variable 
and adaptable to the different levels and branches of the educational system. 

For instance, medium-range programmes could be more suitable at the university 
level because of the rapid development of science than at the school level which 
needs long-range planning. 

The private school system and out-of-school facilities should be understood 
statistically , but should only be included by the State in the planning of its 
appropriations i id in its supervisory duties. Private schools with specific edu- 
cational aims s. ould be promoted by the Government even if their socio -philosoph- 
ical bases are outside the aim of educational planning. Representatives of 
out-of-school institutions (vocational education, adult education, educational 
television, correspondence courses) should be won over to an equal participation 
in public educational planning. 

In a broader sense, the independent forces of the government are responsible 
for educational planning, especially when problems of quality are involved (school 
and college reforms). Here the responsible co-operation of independent profes- 
sional and economic associations, including trade unions, is essential for planning 
and implementation. 
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In a stricter sense. It is the Government which should give the instructions 
and create institutional provisions for the co-operation of the following partici- 
pants In educational planning: statisticians (statistics , estimates); economists 
- (development of economy, manpower needs); governmental administration (organi- 

| zation, statutory laws, resources of public education); teachers, scientists, sci- 

entific organizations (instruction, training, research); and unions, churches and 
i political parties (political targets). 

j The plans should be made by someone who is suitable as a catalyst to co- 

i ordinate these very distinctive forces. As the Government itself represents special 

j interests (administration, politics), it appears appropriate to entrust one or several 

independent institutions with the co-ordination of the' subject and the drawing up 
: of plans. It is important that this co-ordinating body be given instructions which 

are clearly defined and specific as to time limits, rather than too general and too 
| comprehensive. Further, there must be a clear distinction between the profes- 

sional and political authority in order to avoid a premature influence on planning 
by the naturally limited political possibilities. 

; A pattern for such a co-ordinating body does not exist in this form in the Federal 

{ Republic of Germany; however, there are two institutions established jointly by the 

federal and state governments: the Council of Science (Wissenschaftsrat) and the 
Educational Council (Bildungsrat). 

The Council of Science was established in 1957 for colleges, research institu- 
tions and scientific compilations. This 'body is responsible for setting up an 
j "overall plan for the promotion of science," designating the "most important points 

! and the degree of urgency." The Council of Science is composed of 22 members, 

who are nominated in part by the independent autonomous organizations of science, 
and of an administrative commission of 17 representatives from the federal and 
state governments. Governmental planning for the "quantitative" expansion of 
college education is based on recommendations of the Council of Science. How- 
ever, for the "qualitative" expansion (definition of educational-political aims), 
an institutional co-operation of the independent associations would appear desirable. 

The Educational Council, which has not yet become operational, covers the 
entire educational system. This body has been charged with the drawing up of 
"plans covering the requirements and the development of the German educational 
system," as well as making suggestions for its structure and presenting recom- 
mendations for long-term planning on the various levels of education. This body s 
consists of an 18-member educational commission and a governmental commission 
of 18 representatives from the federal and state governments as well as from the 
communities. The members of the educational commission are appointed by the 
governments; therefore, unlike the Council of Science, independent associations 
of the educational commission represent professional and political entities at the 
of the educational commission have both professional and political authority at the 
same time. Considering the significance of idealogical problems in education, 
the Educational Council cannot substitute for the immediate participation of in- 
dependent associations in determining educational -political goals (requirements 
of cultural, economic and social life; structure of education; content of education, 
etc.). 



| The six planning stages listed in the WCOTP questionnaire are, in our view, 

less stages of planning than' different tasks which will have to be accomplished 
, by different forces. Before it will be possible to establish and clarify major edu- 

j cational aims and future educational targets, it will be necessary to undertake 

j statistical research about the extent of existing educational facilities and manpower 

j needs and to make systematic investigations with regard to the suitability of the 

existing facilities and the educational aims. Such investigations have just started 
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for the reorganization of German education presented a special plan 

the following: ucation. The major aims of the AGDL include 

years) ExtenSlon of the compulsory school time to nine years (AGDL prefers 10 
JS lmerOMt ° { from the primary school ,c the secondary sohooi 

the modem secondary solwi n te^isohS!S 0 and t me ln i e '™f dl f te schoDl <H»“Ptschule) , 
as well as sufficiently organised central schLuft 'ft?* 16 * 1 h ‘ 9h seho °* (G l' mnas lum) 
tration of the school network SChools the oountryslde and conoen- 

e*aminaUon nCreaSe *“ ^ ° f Pro " 1 ° tl ° n shoals leadln, to the maturity 

of smdemT" 9 " dlfferemlati ° n « *• h ‘ p » -hool level according to the talents 
(f) Improvements in students' school results 

schools and colleges" rfengineert^g 410031 SChools ' es P e cially higher technical 
.1 eJenslonsch^sld <X“eT^a^ *0 ™oatlon- 

nei\o A ri1 yeaS PrOVement ‘ n C ° UC!,aS (aa add ““>" pl >2 « Planned for the 
(J) Intensification of studies (study reform) 

cates «teTone e gi n ie“ d i re0r9a,1 ‘ 2aUOn °' ‘ he teachln9 «>*» to bring all edu- 
(1) The promotion of training through financial increases 
training ^ °‘ sup P°« for free adult education and vocational 

assistants CS,abUrW "‘ of me “ s "res against the teacher shortage, such as 
(o) An increase in teachers* salaries 

<P> Measures for acquiring education, school and vocational guidance 

SsiS 

The possibility of meeting the quantitative targets which have been set for 
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increased enrolment and increased facilities to meet the expected needs of society 
depends primarily on the available financial resources and the corresponding admin- 
istrative action, i.e. on the priority which the Governments and Parliaments give 
to improvement of education along with other competing tasks. The meeting of 
qualitative targets depends also on the willingness of the independent social 
forces , in particular the teachers' associations, to win and to educate their mem- 
bers. Such educational planning can only be achieved if our society recognizes 
that the improvement of education represents a vital investment for its cultural, 
economic and political life. 

C 

The educational-political situation in the Federal Republic of Germany is defi- 
nitely characterized by tho fact that in no other area is the authority of the Federal 
Government so small and the autonomy of the individual states (iJander) so strong. 
The states Jealously protect their cultural autonomy. Even at each co-ordinating 
or financial participation of the Federal Government, the states are afraid to lose 
this nucleus of German federalism. The AGDL is a link which co-ordinates the 
educational autonomy of the states. The AGDL early developed its own concepts 
with regard to modem instruction and education (Congress of the Lehrer und 
Erzieher in Berlin in 1952). 

Presently the AGDL does not intend to develop further plans to add to the already 
existing ones. The general dynamics of our society seem to be so turbulent that 
only the development of principles of a very general character seems to be the 
adequate approach to everyday problems . 

For example, the AGDL has successfully developed the idea of a comprehensive 
school in rural areas (the so-called central or village community school). It was 
soon obvious that in such schools adequate differentiation among pupils was pos- 
sible only if there could be two classes within each grade level. A little later we 
ascertained that such an isolated central school could only be operated effectively 
and profitably when established in a larger cultural centre. Only with a large 
library, a large sports area, and with facilities for adult education and vocational 
education connected with the centre can the target be fully reached and the material 
and personnel expenditures be profitably invested. 

The provincial branches of the AGDL are taking an active part in all planning 
undertaken in the individual states. Sometimes they take the initiative and produce 
complete plans for development (ex. "The Big Plan for the State of Hessen"). In 
other cases such plans originate from governmental commissions. As a rule, re- 
sponsible members of the provincial (Lender) associations take part in these com- 
missions; however, they are not always specifically appointed as representatives 
of their associations. In this case the association publicly expresses its views 
about every detail of the commission's proposals. 

Radio and television, as well as the press, never fail to ask AGDL spokesmen 
for their comments on educational problems. These discussions either deal with 
comments presented as a monologue, or with panel discussions. In such a dis- 
cussion in front of broadcasting microphones, or under the television lights, re- 
presentatives of our association, usually introduced as such, debate with other 
representatives, often of dissenting opinions. 

Although it has not been customary to appoint official representatives of teachers' 
associations as such to the central boards and commissions in the Federal Republic, 
it should not be concluded that the AGDL has stood outside in the discussions. An 
essential reason why governments and ministries hesitate to appoint official rep- 
resentatives of teachers' associations is the fact that there is wide splintering in 
the teaching profession. Although the AGDL (Gewerkschaft Erziehung und Wissen- 
schaft with 100,000 members, Bayerischer Lehrer und Lehrerinnenverband with 
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?. 5 '°°.° me ' nbers ) ls by ^ the largest teachers' organization In the Federal Republic, 
there is a large number of other teachers' organizations which, either as representa- 
tives of certain teaching categories or for religious reasons, ie not yet readme 

who ! association. There may also be governments and ministries 

who use this argument of the splintering of teachers only as a pretext. There are 

S r" not , want an offlclal Participation of the organized teaching 
profession if there were only a single large organization. 

With the era of planning also started a period of objectivity, of scientific 
research , and along with it a "de-ideologization" of educational -political problems 

fstetiTJ! POSSlbl ® that fron \ now on we w111 need considerable technical means 
(ni Sc.'i computers , etc.) to be on an equal footing in discussions. The teach- 
ing profession is in no position to raise these means alone. This changes the 

^fm^ni e th? herS ln educatlonal Panning considerably. It will be worthwhile to 
examine this process more closely. 
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United Arab Republic 



UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC TEACHERS' SYNDICATE 
B-35, English 



Historical Background of Educational Planning in the U.A.R. 



The concept of planning may be considered recent in our country. It character- 
izes the revolutionary attitudes which have prevailed since 1952, and which aim 
at establishing and enforcing the principles of a democratic, socialist society. 

Yet the roots of educational planning grew parallel to the growth of our system of 
education in the 19th century. The evolution of such a system stemmed from the 
needs of the society at that time. The system was planned to provide the power 
required for the development of a strong army with all its needs in the areas of 
engineering, medicine, construction, etc. Such a relationship between the struc- 
ture of an educational system and the demands of the society at that time proved 
the existence of one kind or another of planning. 



Since then, the concept of planning has become more and more clarified and 
understood by those responsible for education in our country, with the result that 
the system has undergone much improvement and development which went side by 
side with the change in all aspects of the society. Since 1952 new trends in plan- 
ning have been introduced, and the concept of comprehensive continuous planning 
encompassing all areas of social and economic life has been well established. In 
1955 special Government officers and departments came into being and the five-year 
plans were embarked upon to make a new era in educational planning. 



The Revolution has laid down principles according to which steps for future 
achievements are designed and planned. The objectives at which we aim emphasize 
provision of equal opportunities for every citizen to pursue the kind of education 
which can best suit his potentialities in order to partake in all services offered by 
the Government and to occupy a job conforming with his abilities and education. 



Objectives aimed at also include raising the standard of living, diminishing 
social differences among classes, improving village life to bring it nearer to city 
life and building up an industrial structure which would help increase our national 
income . 



To fulfil those aspirations, the Government has set a complete plan of which 
education is an integral part inherent in the process as a basic instrument for its 
success. 



Educational planning in our present society faces two challenging situations: 
the immense continuous growth in population and the increasing wish of the en- 
lightened public to pursue schooling to the furthest possible degree. Besides, our 
educational system has to keep up with the responsibilities placed on our shoulders 
by the leading position we occupy among the Arab States and the African countries. 



The Present Educational Plan in the U.A.R. 

Within the framework of priorities, within the country's potentialities, and in 
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accordance with the overall comprehensive Five-Year Plan of 1965-1970, we have 
constructed our educational policy to provide for an integral system of general 
e ucation preceding the university level and comprising three stages totalling 12 
years of free public schooling for our children. 



The three stages are: 



(a) Primary stage six years of compulsory free education for all the children 
of the country from the age six to 12. 



(b) Preparatory stage— following the primary school and accepting pupils at the 
age of 12 up to 15. Education at this stage is free but not compulsory and is based 
on a three-year unified school providing general knowledge blended with practical 
experiences in different areas of production* 



(c) Secondary stage— a three-year free school following the preparatory stage. 
It encompasses youth from the age of 15 up to 18. Schools at this stage differ in 
purpose and organization, and in the material and experiences they offer. On this 
stage rests the real responsibility for preparing the skilled manpower needed for 
economic and social development. 



New Trends in Our Present Educational Plan 



In organizing our educational policy, the plan stresses trends such as universal 
compulsory education in the primary stage for all the children of the nation. Such 
education is considered the minimum basic general knowledge every citizen should 
9 f*’ At the same time, the plan is designed to meet the continuous growth in pop- 
ulation beside compensating villages and desert areas for any neglect they might 
have suffered in the past. In the First Five-Year Plan which ended 1965 we had 
fw vL» P P1 Ce U t °/ chlldren of compulsory school age in schools. The second 
end of lio beglnning ln 1966 aims at increasing this percentage to 92 by the 



Equal fair opportunities are provided for children to pursue their education beyond 

LnT lX f 3 ^ ^ a 4 blU V eS and P° tentialities enable them to do so, and 
ithin the limits of the educational comprehensive plan. Education at the prepa- 

ratory level is general in nature. It is a continuation of the basic general knowl- 
edge which began in the primary stage, blended with practical experiences in 
various fields of production. 



• 1116 plan P rovldes for expanding preparatory education gradually and widening 
its scope until the time comes when this stage becomes compulsory. 

The Plan also provides for variation of schools in the secondary stage, as it 
s a this level that skilled manpower needed for economic development is prepared. 
We have general secondary schools, technical secondary schools (industrial, 
agricultural and commercial) and teacher training schools. Students are encouraged 
number schools and teacher training schools, with the aim of limiting the 
toThe university ^ WH ° WlSh t0 attend general secondary in the hope of proceeding 



actfvi^r ° f f C ° ndary schools whlch P re P a re and train personnel for certain 
activities of economic development are encouraged. Such schools provide the 

society with its needs in the areas of nursing, tourism, hotel service, clerical 

^° r a " d *5*® h *f * Local authorities and private organizations are called upon to 
create such institutions, which contribute to raise the standard of living for in- 

5 /lduals and belp ^crease the national income. The sector responsible for private 
education is also expanded to encompass more of our youths who have finished the 
preparatory stage. 



The plan includes conducting complementary classes and courses for pupils who 
have completed compulsory education but have not joined preparatory schools. The 
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courses are both general and practical , aimed at helping the young to face life 
equipped with some experiences in different activities \Miich prevail in their com* 
munity. 

At the same time, the present plan provides for establishing training centres 
for pupils who have finished their preparatory education and have not been admit- 
ted to secondary schools. This sector of our youth constitutes the real working 
power on which production depends , as they are of labour age . 

Preparing and training the teaching personnel and the administrative and super- 
visory staffs that can effectively carry out the educational plan is another im- 
portant factor. The policy also includes the numbers required by the Arab States 
and the African countries. The qualitative side is of great importance as it will 
result in improving the product of the educational process and increasing its ef- 
fectiveness. 

The Second Five-Year Plan involves details for every educational project and 
its needs in terms of buildings, equipment, educational materials, staffs, pro- 
grammes, etc. The plan also takes into consideration the numbers of pupils ad- 
mitted every year at every level of schooling for the next five years . Thus the 
expansion includes both the scope and content of edujation in quantity and quality. 

Preparing the Plans 

Before setting the plan, research and study are carried on to obtain the necessary 
information and data. Other aspects of social life which are related to education 
and effect its process are studied too. 

After gathering all the needed statistics and sorting them, reports are prepared 
for suggesting the educational projects which may be carried out during a certain 
period. These suggested projects are submitted to the staffs responsible for pre- 
paring the plans to discuss them with experts in specialized committees where all 
concerned in education are represented, from the teacher to the administrator 
and the supervisor. 

These committees prepare and recommend from among the reports the tentative 
projects which will be included in the plan. These tentative projects are then 
studied by a higher committee for planning representing authorities in the Ministry 
of Education, universities and other educational institutions, together with repre- 
sentatives of different sectors of the society. When the projects are approved, 
they become effective and are sent to different departments to prepare in detail the 
requirements needed to carry out the projects in terms of buildings, staffs, cur- 
ricula, equipment, auxiliary services, etc. All these requirements should be 
organized in a way that ensures a high degree of co-ordination and integration. 

As the Ministry of Education is the central organization which is conducting all 
affairs of education below the university level in the U.A.R. , it is considered the 
sole agency responsible for setting the final plans for all types of education at 
that level . ' 

In the Ministry of Education there is an under-secretary of state responsible 
for all operations of planning. Under his supervision are several departments, 
each responsible for planning at a certain level for a certain sector. The depart- 
ments include experts in areas of school administration, curriculum construction 
and development, teacher preparation and training, instructional materials and 
aids, pupil personnel and affairs, etc. 

Planning staffs seek the help and co-operation of committees organized at 
different levels to study certain aspects of education. Also, the local sections in 
the Educational Zones provide the basic data on the community level and give a 
real picture of the actual needs. The suggestions of these local sections are 
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considered the initiative steps for educational projects . 

Capping all this is a higher planning committee in the Ministry of Education 
represent ng all educational agencies, industrial establishments, social organi- 
zations, laymen and any other sector interested in education. “ — - — - 

level the plans are finally discussed and approved. 



At this committee 



— — Role of Teachers and Teacher s ' Associations in Planning 

^V eaCh *Z T, y h0 iS real executer of 911 programmes and plans, is, at the 
same time , the first person who suggests their revision and reorganization to suit 
the ever-changing society and the needs of the pupils at different stages of growth. 

and^tth^ml !l irOU9h . WOrklng ° ut plans ' Participates in their establishment ’ 
and at the same time sets new trends for the future,- for it is through follow-up 

and evaluation of the existing plans that steps for further development are set. 

^acher gives his opinio*, on the courses he is teaching and in the Subject 

ZhTrhth^ 1 " cll J de ' on the te xtbooks the pupils are using, and on the time table 
which the school sets for the distribution of work and activities. 

t ™f r lnit i ati ° n of any educational project starts always in the school by the 

iTfte Edu^UonaTy andstudies sets the first move. The planning sections 

in the Educational Zones convey local opinions and wishes to the concerned de- 

partments in fte Ministry of Education. Also, the supervisory personnel and the 

T ZZS- Un * betWeC " ‘ ea0herS ‘ n Cla ™ *"< 

The teacher has a direct role in planning, for, as mentioned earlier, no project 
ver P as ses without discussion and careful study at all levels by all concerned 

tiS tentat r Sl ° n be9ln flrSt Wlth ^ Staffs ^sponsible for preparing 

^ an 60 Wlth members of the Higher Committee for Planning. 

The initial studies are made by teachers together with community representatives 
The committees which develop at later stages of the study 

tasks Telri»Trs'a aS ^ maln grOUp Wh ° actuall y Perform real educational 

Int^tparf ££££?. ^ 311 PlaniUn9 C ° mmltteeS ^ 311 leV6lS and take 

wor^ e at 1 f lfl ‘ ate ^ 0bJe u tiVe ° f th ® Syndlcate ls to serve the teaching profession. It 

ThLloZT? 9 Sta J dard of tea chers , professionally and materially, aid 
at helping them to grow and to raise the degree of their effectiveness. 

The Syndicate also aims at improving the educational operations themselves 

oar A 6 2lfc* 8 #i! hat ® ducatlon really faces the needs of social evaluation and keeps 
pace with other advanced areas in life. eeps 

The Syndicate makes possible co-operation with other associations teachers' 

SSSTjfi £^“7 w °r ng ? r ^ same noble purpose - 

n tne Arab countries are joined together in a union for Arab teachers. 
effp^+nn 9h H 311 ^ ese activities the Syndicate exercises influence and has a direct 

developLnti^r^Jr 1 " 9 ’ SUCh aCUV ‘ UeS 9U “' e Ste(,S °* 

^ a * ls of great influence in planning are the educational conventions held hv 
the Syndicate on the Arab national level to study and discuss S ln issues in 
education. The most recent of these conventions was the one held in Alexandria 

analvs'is^f^th 5 00 " Improvlng 1116 Teaching of Science in the Arab World." A careful 
analysis of the recommendations and resolutions made by the member States shows 

ZTS e ? Ct 1116 r6SultS of ^ convention have on educaSonL panning 
now and in the future. Directly after the convention was held, concerned depart- 
ments in the Ministry of Education and in the Education Zones held meetings and 
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formed committees for revising the curricula of science in the preparatory and the 
secondary schools. These curricula were developed after their revision to comply 
with the recommendations of the convention and are going to be instated in schools 
right after they are approved. No doubt following this step, the textbooks will be 
developed accordingly, and so will methods of teaching and activities.. 

Another side of the Syndicate's influence on planning for education is the direct 
participation it makes in preparing the studies needed for, and analyzing the res- 
olutions issued by, the conferences held for the development of certain areas of 
education. Examples of these are the conference on the Improvement of Primary 
Education held in Cairo in July 1963, and the Conference on the Development of 
Teachers' Education held in Alexandria in August 1965. In both conferences the 
Syndicate presented its own points of view , which were of great importance and 
which actually affected the system of preparing and training teachers for the pri- 
mary stage, recruitment of these teachers, means of keeping them on the job, and 
methods of developing them into public leaders ready to serve their community. 

The field where the effect of the Syndicate is most apparent is that of primary 
education, where planning is directed towards pupils' health and nutrition, towards 
their social well-being, the auxiliary services offered to them, and the role of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The effect of the Syndicate on educational planning 
does not stop at the mentioned activities , however. The eminent group of learned 
men, educators and administrators, who form its board and membership provide a 
continuous source of studies and research on the most recent trends in education. 
Thus the Syndicate is able to suggest and direct educational development in the 
future on scientific bases. 

An activity which is far-reaching in its effects, though indirectly, is the monthly 
magazine El, Raid issued by the Syndicate. On the pages of this educational mag- 
azine new concepts and changes are recorded to pave the way for development and 
to channel it into areas consonant with what is happening in our Arab Society es- 
pecially, and all over the world generally. Moreover, the magazine enables the 
different points of view to come together, and acts as an open window through which 
educators have a look at recent trends and efforts in their specialized fields. 

It should not be forgotten that the Syndicate is the organization which represents 
teachers, and as such has an effective role to play in planning for education. The 
Syndicate is the place where teachers gather to discuss their problems and to 
solve them. Above all, teachers are the people who are actually responsible for 
the educational process , as they have in their guardianship the real agents of the 
schools., the pupils, for whom planning is designed. 

Conclusion 

Educational planning in the future directs its attention to the following: 

1 . Although we fully recognize planning as the basic instrument for developing 
education, we realize that it is not enough for improving education to establish 
schools, to set plans, to construct cunricula and programmes, to project future 
change and design to face it, unless these are accompanied by preparing an ade- 
quate teaching staff to carry out the plans at all levels. The teaching staff should 
be formed of personnel highly prepared and qualified, persons who really have 
faith in their job and who are encouraged to keep it and grow in it. 

2 . Planning for every level of the educational system should be followed by 

in-service programmes designed to train the suitable numbers of teachers who can 
fully and effectively execute these plans. In-service training for teachers is as 
important as teacher preparation. [ 

3. People responsible for planning should be more enlightened on the importance (, 

of teacher participation in the planning of the educational process directly and [ 










??* A v*} y ' J eaci ^ T ? should P la y their role in organizing education and directina 
jobs ftey S. associations and organizations, as well as through the 



4 . Educational planning should be in the hands of highly qualified staffs 
^ S °™ el ® n 9aged in its operations should be specialized in certein asoectV and 
hould be kept up to date with recent trends in their area of specialization and in 
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